

































COMPETENCE ALONE 
IS WORTH BUYING 


Your friends are charming people, but unless they are in the liter- 
ary business they cannot advise you about your writing problems. 
Successful authors have found it necessary to seek and accept the 
advice of experts in building their careers; how much more necessary 
competent professional advice is for the beginner! 

The selection of a competent literary critic isn’t easy. Let me state 
my qualifications for the job of helping you get into print. 

I, Thomas H. Uzzell, 

—specialize in literary analysis, editorial interpretation, instruction 

in technique; 

—have been editor of various publications, including the job of 
buying fiction for Collier's, and so know what I am talking about: 
—am a leading instructor in the science and art of plotting and 
have taught my Fundamentals of Fiction course in such leading 
schools as New York University and Oklahoma A & M. 
—have had my own fiction published in such big circulation mag- 
azines as Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Woman's Home Com- 
panion; 

—have had wide success in the building of literary careers, The 

names of now-famous writers who had their literary beginnings 

with me are listed in my “Literary Services” booklet, mentioned 
below. 

If you need help in solving the mystery of rejected manuscripts or 
collaborative assistance on a story that interests you deeply, or if you 
need systematic training for the career of fiction writer. write me a 
letter about yourself and your problems or drop a post card asking for 
my free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” I will answer personally and 
promptly. 





































FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 


NEWS FOR NOVELISTS! APPROVED BY VETERANS 
The first edition of “The Technique of ADMINISTRATION FOR GI 
The Novel” which I wrote for Lippin- ENROLLMENTS 


cott’s has sold out and I am offering a 


new edition. The new book = 2 Big THOMAS H. UZZELL 
paper cover and strongly bound is CAMELIA Ww. UZZELL 


priced at $1.75 instead of the former 
$3.50. Indispensable for novelists. Sold BRENT ASHABRANNER 


only by us. Orders promptly filled. STILLWATER e OKLAHOMA 
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SPORTS ARTELD MAGAZINE 


EXTENDS A CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO ALL AUTHORS OF RED-BLOODED, 
AUTHENTIC ADVENTURE FICTION— 
PREFERABLY WITH HUNTING OR 
FISHING OR RELATED BACKGROUNDS. 

















SPORTS AFIELD, with its constantly 


widening circulation, and in consequence, 
broadening editorial range, will be in need 
of this type of story indefinitely. So our 
door is wide open to you. 


DECISIONS, as usual, will be quick, re- 


muneration for a sale prompt and liberal. 
A 3,000 word limit will be just right for us, 
although we will be glad to consider shorter 
or longer lengths. 


TED KESTING 
EDITOR 


401-405 Second Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











The 
$2.00 the 


Warrzr’ 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest oo sing Go, Month} 
year. Vol. 40, No. 4. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, ©., U.S.A’ 

















ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. Use this success- 
ful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


















GRAB THE WORDS THAT MAKE YOUR STORY SELL! 


Snatch mona 2 onan out of 
profit-packed WO.) Famous super- 
thesaurus gives neuls nouns, adjectives, etc., 
in groups as used in writing. SEND NO MONEY. 
Postcard brings valuable ‘Writer's Bible’ for 
SEVEN-DAY IAL at NO RISK. Postman gets 
omy $6.50 Bw postal fees (or enclose $6.50, save 

wift Fa on return. A guaranteed 
Rodcls book! Users say “Marvelous!” Order 
now. Rodale Press, Dept. WD3, Emmaus, Penna. 





















EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


The Last Word 
Sir: 

I did not even imagine there would be any 
repercussions on my plot formula article, because 
it is so basic. I realize you have to run it by 
somebody or other every year or two to help the 
tyros and those professional writers who have slid 
off the beam. 

This Mrs. Stroud who started the critical ball 
rolling by criticizing her husband and myself 
for agreeing that you’ve got to give the modem 
editor and the modern reader what they want is 
entitled to express her own opinions. There are 
a certain number of people among the reading 
public who like the classics. The old boys were 
nearly all Latin scholars, had perfect command of 
the English language, wrote slowly and labori- 
ously with a quill pen, and could express them- 
selves better than a guy slamming out the stuff 
on a typewriter or, like Gardner, the late Max 
Brand, and many others, dictating the stuff at 
the rate of thousands of words a day. 

I read these outdated greybeards for style and 






















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


expression—and I recommend Theophile Gautier 
above Stevenson and others for style—but a guy 
in this racket has to give the editors the correct 
raw material that can be turned into a finished 
product and sold at a profit, or he winds up cut 
ting his own hair and asking the grocery stort 
owner for a hunk of salami, on credit. 

Wiiuram Hopson, 

Box 373, 





Oro Grande, California. 















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS [~~ | 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
© $300.00 Advance for . of books! 
e “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: Don't market afeuety ~ 4 "ate pintiy. Write for our free detailed circular 
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Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manescript Placement for Authors 
highes?-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


is very low. If you want to sell—we can 
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MacFadden’s New Book 


Sir: 

We are in the market for fact articles for our 
new magazine, Saga, to be published soon. Writ- 
ers may submit outlines or manuscripts, as they 
prefer. Saga is to be strictly a fact magazine, 
not fiction. It will be beamed primarily at men. 
We want it to be of the highest quality, com- 
peting with the best in the field. 

The emphasis will be on suspenseful adventure; 
we mean by this adventure of all kinds—physical 
and intellectual. There is as much excitement, 
we believe, in Dr. Sakel’s discovery of shock 
treatment for dementia praecox as in the man 
who braves the Yukon, and we are interested in 
both. We are after material in all fields of per- 
sonal endeavor, anything and everything that will 
interest men: science, exploration and discovery, 
industry, business, crime, interesting personalities 
in all walks of life, mining, medicine, finance, 
radio, television, movies, agriculture, fishing, 
sports, transport, communications, gambling, rac- 
ing, the tropics, flying, the far north, invention, 
the sea, life under the sea and in the air—every- 
thing that thrills, instructs, or is entertaining. We 
will not run much in the way of opinion pieces, 
but a really important discussion piece will be 
seriously considered. 

Whatever the subject or treatment, the article 
must be factual, absolutely truthful, and non- 
fictionized. The facts must speak for themselves. 
Stories should be submitted on an approval basis. 
Payment is on acceptance, from $5.00 to $1,000, 
depending on quality, length, etc. We do not 
want to set a stiff pattern as to word length. We 
will look at anything from 100 to 18,000 words, 
but we want tight, forceful writing. 


Daviw Dresser, Managing Editor, 
Saga Magazine, 

MacFadden Publications, Inc., 

205 East 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


$1250 Juvenile Contest 
Sir: 

It is a pleasure to announce the $1250 award 
in the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 1950 
Contest for Children’s Literature. Payment is as 
follows: $500 outright; $750 against royalties. 
The prize goes to the author of a book manu- 
script, written for children, that is selected by a 

of judges as a distinguished contribution 
to current literature for children. After the 
award, Julian Messner, Inc. acts as publisher and 
distributor of the prize-winning book. 

Closing date for receipt of manuscripts is 
May 1, 1950. For full details and entry blanks 
write to 

Tue Jutia ELtswortH Forp 

FounDATION CONTEST, 

c/o Julian Messner, Inc., 

8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








H. bears The Mark of the Amateur — he 
killed his chances of selling his story with 
a lethal dose of — ERASURE SMUDGE! 
Let him who reads be saved a similar 
fate: use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, the 
paper with the patented surface that can 
be erased without a trace with an ordinary 
pencil eraser. Words, whole sentences 
can be flicked off a page cleanly... re- 
typing comes up “like new.” Revise, im- 
provise and improve, as much as you 
please, your page will be clean, crisp, 
professional looking (and not die a Hor- 
rible Death before it gets to the editor!) 
Have your stationer demonstrate the 
unique erasing quality of Eaton’s Corra- 
sable Bond — or send a dime for a gen- 
erous sample of the “authors’ bond.” 


CORRASABLE oreny 
BOND ~ “ .° 


% on 





Made only by 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, quidance. 
Fiction, non-fiction. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. 
Prompt service. Sales help. 
Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50¢ per 1000 
thereafter. Minimum fee $3. 
For preliminary report and reading of novels and 
plays $5. 
Write for free information 

5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. Su. 13458 

North Hollywood, California 





ORDER SUPPLIES NOW! 


50—9 x 12 and 50—10 x 13 Kraft Env............. $2.00 
50O—6 x 9 and 50—6% x 9% Kraft Env............ 1.65 
50 No. 10 and 50 No, 11 Kraft Env........ssesseee 1. 

500 Shts. 8% x 11 20# Bond ms Paper............ 1.75 
500 Shts. 8% x 11 Canary Second Sheets........... 1.50 


ALL PRICES PLUS POSTAGE 
SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 
WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 








VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS! 


Write and “7 Short It — Will Heid 
Tavchelogy le by Will Heideman.......-.-++++ 
How rite A Novel~by 'w cliffe A. Hill. oe 
Psychology Of Names——by win iffe A. Bill... wccccccce 
Write and Sell Songs——by i 
Send for yoo descriptive literature on these and ny 
other pele ‘ul books for writers including the PLOT GENIE 1 ana 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 


J. :~ —_— Publishers’ Agent 
P.O. Box 1 Glendale, California 











Heideman.......-+++++ Rs _ 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
ENGLISH, eee, i, Seeakt, German 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 





TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_ professional — stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WineeRT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








A MONEY for outstanding 
Books and ORIGINALS. Let us 
help you slant your BOOK for the 
BIG MONEY. HOLLYW OOD. has 


known the name of ADEL. M. 
ALVORD for 30 years. Send for 
f BOOKLET: FACTS ABOUT 
peg & SELLING SCREEN 
STOR Ema TTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Cal. 











“I’ve Been To New Melleray” 
Sir: 

Your article Afternoon In An Office made my 
heart purr like a kitten. It recalled many events 
of the now long ago. If you'll allow me to write 
to you in a personal way, I can tell you a few 
interesting items about New Melleray Abbey and 
the men who reside there. Writers who want to 
win 15th prize in your $3,000 short-short story 
contest might be interested. 

About four years ago I started a jaunt de. 
signed to discover how and why people live 
various kinds of lives. Staying with the monks at 
New Melleray for three weeks was the first of a 
list that now includes thirty-seven stints ranging 
all the way from pushing a “gut-buggy” in a 
slaughterhouse to acting at Kennebunkport Play- 
house in Maine. I convert these experiences into 
cash by writing travel articles. Living by my wits 
is a lot of fun. The going was pretty tough at 
first but I stuck to my original idea and now 
make a fairly good living. 

Since I am not a Catholic, I was not certain 
that I would be admitted to the monastery. When 
I arrived I explained this, along with my wish to 
be a spectator rather than a participant. The 
“public relations man” (to use your phrase for 
what the monks call “the guestmaster’’) listened 
to me and then said, “Shhh, boy. It doesn’t make 
any difference of what race or creed you are; you 
are welcome to stay here for as long as you want. 
What’s more important, you can stay here for 
any reason that might bring you here.” 

The next few days saw me indoctrinated into 
the contemplative life. Our days were busy with 
prayer and work. I seldom found enough time to 
complete half the duties assigned to me. I worked 
so hard trimming a twelve-foot hedge with heavy 
shears that it took two hands to lift a heavy cup 
of hot soup to my lips. Another day, while haul- 
ing bags of cement, I tried to keep up with the 
monks in that extremely heavy work until one 
said to me, “Better sit down before you fall 
down.” I am no weakling but I found it near im- 
possible to match the strenuous work pattem 
which is daily routine for the monks. 

I didn’t do much better at prayer. You can 
imagine how my un-Catholic knees felt after 
kneeling. It was even more difficult for me t 
occupy my silly mind during the long meditation 
periods. The guestmaster had told me to “saj 
my prayers.” Well, I can say them in an embar 
rassingly short time. That would leave long 
stretches of time when I had to rack my brain to 
think of “something.” 

However, after a week I became familiar with 
their way of life; learned the procedure of their 
services; became more accustomed to the rigors 
of their labors. The contestant winning 15th prize 





82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





SALES ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GHOSTWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, New York 


Vi 9-7808 
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in all probability will not attempt to enter their 
life as completely as I did. But he will gain 
much. 

To begin with, he will discover what I con- 
sider, without reservation, to be the happiest 
group of people I’ve ever known. I’ve asked 
myself “why.” The answer is plain enough. I’ve 
never seen a group living with such a firm aim 
or “knowing-where-they’re-going” air. In no other 
enterprise requiring the efforts of many indi- 
viduals is the goal so distinct; the promise of vic- 
tory and success so rewarding. 

Your contestant will find that the monks sleep 
on a six-foot plank, strewn with hay. They never 
know privacy; always live with the group. They 
see nO Magazines, newspapers, read only those 
books allowed by Rome, see no movies, hear no 
radios. They wear the traditional brown sack- 
cloth cowls and have their hair cut in the pre- 
scribed tonsure of the order, a halo of short hair 
with the dome of the head shaved. They go to 
bed at seven; are up at two. The contestant, of 
course, will not have to observe these strict rules. 
He will be left largely to himself, to occupy his 
time as he sees fit. 

Since leaving New Melleray, my ambitions 
have taken me many places. I’ve published in 
many national magazines, several times in Life. 
But, I’ve often felt that no matter where my 
small achievements might lead, that end is noth- 
ing in comparison to where the monks are 
headed. 

The main reason I purred when I read your 
article was because the first article I ever sold was 
about New Melleray Abbey. In comparison with 
work I am doing now, its writing seems a bit 
trite and amateurish. But that was not lack of 
inspiration; just lack of technical ability. I am 
enclosing a copy of it which might interest you. 
For sheer imagination, your prize is perhaps the 
most original I’ve ever heard of. Its capture 
might open horizons never conceived during your 
afternoon in an office. 


Joun G. Nico ts, 
1223 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


Betcha They Do, Too 


Sir: 


It would have been nice if you had told the 
aspiring readers of Life Begins for Mama how 
life is really zooming up the ladder of success 
for Mama. You surely know that Argye Briggs 
won the Eerdmans $5,000 Christian Novel con- 
test in 1948 with her book Root Out of Dry 
Ground, which was chosen as the book of the 
month by the Peoples’ Book Club. This on top 
of all her regular magazine pieces! Readers like 
to hear such things, I betcha. 


Jessy Mar Coker, 
510 E. Elm 
Sedan, Kansas 





Wins Writing Success After 
Two Months’ Training 


“After only two months of N.I.A. 
training, | became a reporter on 
the Columbus Enquirer. In four 
months | had two raises, Also | have 
over 75 "'by-lines’’ to my credit, and 
the prospects of becoming City 
Editor look very promising.''—Marion 
M. Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ’’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.”’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, garden- 
ing, local and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by prac- 
tical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “‘professional’’ touch that 
gets your material accepted by editors. Above all you can 
see constant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 

















Have You 
Natural Ability? VETERANS: 
Our Writing Aptitude Test will j 

reveal whole p ae you hove This Course 
natural talent for writing. It will approved 
analyze your powers of rvation, 
your imagination and dramatic in- for 
stinct, You'll enjoy taking this test. 
‘here is no cost or obligation. Veterans’ 
Simoly mail the, coupon yond to- — 
lay. Newspaper Institut ica, 
One Part Avenue: New You ig, | Training 
N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test er informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 





Warirter’s Dicest, March. 
Mr. 
RIES. sare dibmarpanials neon abe 
Miss 
( ) Cheek here if eligible under the G. 1. Bil! of rights 
All cor d fd 1. No sal will call. 7-C-590 





Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 











LOOK, CHUM... 


THAT LAST MANUSCRIPT YOU SENT OUT... 


Did the letter from the Editor say “This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.” Or was it “Sorry, but this one just 


doesn’t jell?” 


Was it really a Story... 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a sal- 


able Story? 


Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story ... and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 


checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners Of Presen- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . 
parts of the Story should be written in each 


one? 

Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 
to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 


Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 


form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 


Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 


Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
*Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 


Timing? 


NO? 


Then, Chum, you need MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 


table. 


Isn’t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 
posed above and gives you a wealth of writing 
information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 


Fresno, California 


or was it a tale 


. and just what 











Complaint Department 


Sir: 

Since I started reading WD several years ago, 
it has virtually been my “bible” and I have had 
the greatest respect for its editorial content, | 
have religiously read Leo Shull’s “Broadway” 
column, although playwriting is not my main tar- 
get, and I thought him to be an excellent journal. 
ist with the usual amount of journalistic ethics, 

The February issue of the Dicest makes me 
wonder whether my faith is justified. Mr. Shull 
advocates spending approximately $137 (with 
people he recommends) in order to get your play 
in shape with no certainty whatsoever that it will 
ever be produced. His figures run about like this: 

Professional typing service—$20 to $40; pr- 
paring script for typing—$10; having script read 
for movies—$10 (An editorial in the same issue 
says in effect: “Stay away from Hollywood! Let 
Hollywood come to you when you have arrived 
in other fields.”); having play taken care of 
(guided and nursed along, he says) $50; agent’s 
analysis and report—$10 to $25; Playwriting for 
Broadway (by Leo Shull) —$2; Total—$137. 

It certainly costs money to be a writer these 
days! Speaking of one Dorothy Albert’s typing 
service, Shull very graciously says, “Mention this 
column and she may give a special rate.” A 
special rate to whom, Mr. Shull, the “sucker” or 
you? 

I think that’s about the only gripe I have this 
time. With the exception of said complaint, 1 
still think you have the best trade publication 
on the market and I’ll go on reading it. 

Wiuiam C. MAuLtssy, 
Fuquay Springs, 
North Carolina. 


© To prepare any product for market costs 
money; to make the first dies on even a small 
manufactured item costs well over $500. To pre 
pare a play for market, $137 is dirt cheap. And 
Mr. Shull didn’t say “go thou and do thus and 
such.” He merely said “if you want it, this is 
where you can get it.” As for Mr. Shull recom- 
mending his own book, if he doesn’t, who will? 
We wouldn’t have let this item ride unless we 
believed in the book. A complimentary copy 
goes to Mr. Maultsby today.—Ed. 


Rodrigues Hits The Spot 
Sir: 

That wonderful letter arrived in yesterday's 
mail. A real check, and for my first effort! As 
soon as I calmed down, I saw my copy of Wait- 
ER’s Dicest had arrived, too. Your cartoon 
“Guess Who Made His First Sale Today!” was 
perfect. It pictured exactly my psychological and 
physical state. My compliments to Charlie Rod- 
rigues, and my thanks to you for the perfect end 
to a perfect day. 

Lucitte SHAND, 
40 S.W. 14th Terrace, 
Miami, Florida 
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Buck Up, Mrs. M. 


Sir: 

Concerning Mrs. Miettinen’s problem, I do 
believe a writer can do a Jolson, too. During 
the 1930’s I had a dozen novels published and 
sold close to 100 stories to various pulp, ju- 
venile, and semi-slick magazines. In the past 
decade, however, business, a long stretch in uni- 
form, and illness put an end to my writing ex- 
cept for a very occasional effort at short fiction. 

About a year ago, during a period of con- 
valescence, I unexpectedly made contact with a 
former editor friend and sold reprint rights to 
some of my old books. That revived the writing 
bug and, although my time is occupied ten hours 
a day with business, I decided to stop stalling 
and find time for the typewriter. 

The first yarn I did was a short-short for your 
own contest last spring. Two months to the day 
after the contest closed, the script came back. 
I sent it to a top-notch mystery mag and it sold. 
That was all I needed. 

Two or three hours of work an evening isn’t 
much, but I’ve managed over the months to turn 
out a few stories and sell most of them. I’ve 
learned one thing: editors are glad to hear from 
former contributors and will give them every 
possible break. 

Naturally, I’m still rusty and Mrs. Miettinen 
no doubt feels that way, too. I suggest she just 
get down over her typewriter and bat away, and 
the rest will take care of itself. 

HarMON BELLAMY, 
588 Dickinson Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

In the November, 1949, issue of your magazine, 
Mort Weisinger, in The Million-Dollar Article, 
advises us to consult The Register of National 
Businesses. I have been to the, Central Branch, 
New York City Public Library, and there is no 
such book there and none of the officials have 
ever heard of it. Is it possible that the writer has 
incorrectly named the book? 

Pauuine Wooprurr Titus, 

317 West 45th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 
@ Miss Titus is correct; Mr. Weisinger was in- 
correct. He was referring to Thomas’ Register 
of American Manufacturers. Other similar ref- 
erence books include MacRae’s Blue Book of 
Businesses, Poor & Moody, and Dun & Bradstreet. 
—Ed. 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sight’’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, piversity aie with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type ma pts ca: iy. accu- 
fately. 20-lb. bond original, white carbon, 50c per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
Switsier 





317 West ie, Mo. 

















600 SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about the 
recent sale of an SSW stu- 
dent's first story (before he 
completed the course) to a 
top magazine market for $750; 





Students Say 
Since working 
with us in 1946, 
a California stu- 
dent has sold 600 


and about the leading book ints. "The hel 
club's choice of the second — Foe pe 
novel by a former SSW stu- | ceiving from SSW 


dent. And we have told you, 
month after month, about stu- 
dents who, while in the course, 
have hit the confession mar- 
kets, the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW students are 
trained to hit all markets—which market depends 
on their aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly commercial 
unacademic course. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
oo of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 

rst stories at good rates. Since ail work is personal and 
individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR Is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
epproved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still ane with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 


was exactly what 
| needed," writes 
Raymond Day. 























cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 
VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL bee 


2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation ¢ . the 
TRIAL ANG OnROne gation to me ve [) do not have [) 


Approved as @ corres lence school, under the laws of 
ate of New York. 











DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been intimately 
and actively connected with the literary world 
—as publisher, motion-picture story agent 
and writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright 
and co-founder of Covici-Friede I published 
the first books of Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, 
Philip Barry, Anita Loos and Sally Benson, 
as well as books by Theodore Dreiser, Eugene 
O’Neill, George S. Kaufman, H. Bedford- 
jones, Fulton Oursler, Frances Marion, Fohn 
Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene Fowler and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but a few. 
As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick and 
A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kanter, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, John Van Druten 
and Dudley Nichols, among many others, and 
also acted as motion-picture representative for 
books from virtually every major publisher 
and literary agent in the country. As a 
writer I have conducted a column in ‘The 
Hollywood Reporter’, published articles in 
‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Country’, and written 
a novel in collaboration with H. Bedford-Jones 
(‘John Barry’, published by Creative Age 
Press), as well as my memoirs of the 1920's, 
‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

I now offer the sum total of my experience 
to you. Every manuscript submitted to me 
will be read by me personally, and I will tell 
you, constructively and in detail, exactly what 
I think of it, and why. If I feel that it can be 
made salable—to book publishers, magazines 
or motion-pictures—I will work with you step 
by step as you follow my specific suggestions 
for revisions and rewriting. I set no limit on 
the amount of work which I will do with you. 
My sole object is to help you realize all the 
possibilities in your manuscript. 

When I feel that your manuscript is ready 
for submission I will place it with an agent 
of standing who will handle the selling of it 
for you on the usual ten per cent basis. 

The only fee you ever pay for my services 
is your original reading fee ($15.00 for manu- 
scripts of up to 10,000 words, $20.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 20,000 words, $25.00 for 
manuscripts of up to 30,000 words, and $50.00 
for novels). 


DONALD FRIEDE 


735 Taylor, San Francisco 2, Calif. 














There’s Always A Typo 
Sir: 

Louis DeJean should have thrown a brick in- 
stead of dropping a gardenia in February’s 
“Forum.” Or.didn’t he know L. E. Reeve, in 
You Can’t Say That, approves of purposely mis- 
treating characters? 

In the same issue with Reeve’s article, WD 
editorialized: “What are you, as a free lance 
writer, doing to create ideas that men will find 
stimulating, ideas that will give them a better 
understanding of themselves and their fellow- 
men?” Character portrayal is “idea” — the 
writer’s concept of how his character feels, thinks 
and acts. If ideas are knowingly warped, what 
kind of ideas are writers creating? The phrase, 
“If we avoid a sympathetic depiction of crimi- 
nals,” is taken from You Can’t Say That. 

A criminal is first a person, even if he is the 
most vicious person. If a writer isn’t sympathetic 
in his depiction, he either fails to depict or— 
worse—he warps. For a writer to crawl under a 
criminal’s skin, he must feel sympathetic. Other- 
wise he will never know how it feels to hate, to 
love, to kill or murder, to hope, to steal, to suffer, 
—to be a human being whose baser side has 
erupted into a rash or a huge sore. 

Information about magazine taboos is fine. But 
why should WD endorse them? Explain and de- 
fine ’em, only don’t sow prejudice in the minds of 
amateurs. If DeJean, Reeve and WD are inter- 
ested, I shall be glad to put them on the mailing 
list of our prison magazine, of which I am editor. 
Price of subscription: only understanding. 
ARMAND KASHMANIAN, 

Box 100, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


@ We asked Mr. Reeve to answer this letter. 
He says: 


Mr. Kashmanian’s criticism is quite justified. 
I would like to point out, however, that, m 
printing, a typographical error changed com- 
pletely the sense of the statement as I originally 
wrote it. I said, “The taboo effect is decreased 
if we avoid too sympathetic depiction of the 
criminals.” But when it was printed in the 
magazine, the “too” was left out. There is com 
siderable difference between “sympathetic depic- 
tion” and “too sympathetic depiction.” 

Cautioning against too sympathetic depiction, 
which was all I actually did, was simply advis- 
ing against inaccurate, dishonest, falsely senti- 
mental characterization. This, it should be 
noted, is the basic premise of the entire article— 
that it is quite all right, for example, to show 4 
drunken Southerner in a story “just as long a 
you don’t make him drunk because he’s 3 
Southerner.” In other words, characterize him 
honestly, as an individual, not as a type. 

It is perhaps worth noting that my artide 
was intended as an objective analysis of taboo 
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psychology for writers, not as an expression of 
my personal sociological attitude. 

Another point, “sympathetic depiction” as 
used in this article assumes only the restricted 
and specialized meaning of a technical term, 
such as “situation,” “climax,” or “character.” 
When we remark in casual conversation, for 
example, that “Joe is sure a character,” we 
mean something quite different from what the 
writer means when he refers technically to the 
function of a “character” in the plot of a story. 

In other words, conflict is a story essential, 
generated only by opposing protagonist and an- 
tagonist forces—“hero” and “villain”’—and to 
the fiction writer, and as used in my article, 
“sympathetic” or “unsympathetic” depiction im- 
plies simply the technical means by which con- 
flict is created. Thus a “criminal,” or a “minis- 
ter” can, as an individual, not a type, be hon- 
estly depicted either “unsympathetically” or, as 
in the Robinhood story, “sympathetically”’— 
as either “villain” or “hero,’—in accordance 
with the plot demand of the particular story. 

Lloyd Eric Reeve 

A check-up showed that the word “too” was 
unintentionally omitted from the sentence in 
question when Mr. Reeve’s article was set in 
type.—Ed. 


Where Is He? 
Sir: 

Would H. C. Thomas, author of a story en- 
titled “The Chain Gang,” published in the May, 
1943, issue of Mammoth Detective, kindly get 
in touch with me? 

Howarp Browne, Editor, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, -Illinois, 


Come And Get It 
Sir: 


We've lost an author again. Perhaps WD can 
help us find him. We are holding a check for 
Mr. Francis Hamilton, formerly of Redding, 
Calif. A letter addressed to him at P.O. Box 
104 in that city has just come back marked, 
“Unknown.” 

Scott MerepiTH LITERARY AGENCY, 
580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 





MILDRED I. REID 


Fer coaching by mali. For Chicago classes. For picts and poetry. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! Basic Technique)........-- $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).......... 2.00 
S—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything)....... 2.50 
*+—-WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)..... 2.00 

‘WRI : T RN! por aj ich to writing) 2.50 
*—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORT (8 types explained).. 3.00 


Dundes & Lee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, 11. 















WRITERS! 


Especially Beginning Writers 
AVOID “EXCUSE ALLEY!” 


because “SUCCESS STREET” 


is just around the corner 


YOU CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR WRITING 
INCOME NOW -- 
IMMEDIATELY! - 
FAY M. SHERWOOD 


If you do away with the mechanics that 
go into a play, story, book or radio pro- 
gram, and devote all your time to writ- 
ing creative material, you can more than 
double your writing income immediately 
—you can break into markets you've 
never dreamed of hitting! The famous 
Sherwood “Brief” is the answer. A Sher- 
wood “Brief” does the mechanics—you 
do the creative writing! 


WHAT IS A SHERWOOD “BRIEF?” 


It’s a rough draft of a story—1000 words 
or more—and consists of complete, con- 
centrated plot, interesting characters, 
sparkling action, conversation, back- 
ground. It’s yours exclusively — each 
Sherwood “Brief” is different. From this 
brief you write your own story in your 
own words. It’s quick! It’s easy! It 
works! — and it means money in your 
pocket! One client sold 11 stories from 
14 briefs; a famous network radio writer 
uses a brief a week! 


Our complete staff is prepared to help you 
from the IDEA to the SALE. Rates reasonable. 
Replies prompt. Get started NOW to cash in 
on the biggest market in publishing history! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! : 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Director, International Foundation for 


1 

Dept. 1-A, 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Please send complete information on: 

O THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 

(1 OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
: NAME 
: ADDRESS. 
CITY 











STATE. 
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We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 







If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course, free. 
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Write first if you prefer. 
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Letter Of The Month 


Sir: 

I’ve just had an experience that shows what 
perseverance can bring forth. Way back in 1935 I 
wrote a long short story which I thought was 
pretty decent. It went the rounds until it came 
to Joe Shaw, who was then editor of the old 
Black Mask. He couldn’t use it but did write me 
a letter saying that it was very well-written 
but too off-trail for his mag. So, I kept it going 
the rounds for nearly fourteen years along with 
newer scripts. 

Last month it sold to a syndicate and will 
appear as a short serial in many papers and 
probably bring me more than a single sale to one 
magazine. Never throw a script away—it is one 
commodity that doesn’t spoil—and fifteen years 
later, if you find the right editor, you can sell it. 

Freperick A. PANKNIN, 
218 Valle Vista St., 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Request From Manila 
Sir: 

After having gone through a couple of your 
issues, I am seized with a desire to correspond 
with any newspapermen or women who'd like to 
swap shop talk, wartime copies of U. S. maga- 
tines for current Far East impressions or anything 
else from this part of the world. 

I'm a working newspaperman, covering City 
Hall for the Manila Daily Bulletin, the oldest 
American-owned paper in Manila. Newsmen and 
writers in America might have as much interest 
in my country as I have in theirs. 

Mario P. CHANco, 

Manila Daily Bulletin, 
Florentino Torres, Sta. Cruz, 
Manila, Philippines. 


You Can’t Win 
Sir: 

I read somewhere that if a writer sells $500 
worth of “stuff” in a year, he is considered u 
professional. I’m inclined to believe that this is 
true. In adding up my 1949 sales, I came to 
the grand sum of $499.60. Anybody want to 
buy a story for forty cents? 

Nick KozMeENIUK, 
9624-109A. Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 











“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T= Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long 
7p are writing in your own home 
iction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever 
suited to do, ior EE 
CATALOG today. & nadians may 
make payments in Canadian funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 83-B, 50 fogpetelier 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, ee York 20, N. Y. 
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THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Reeies 83: B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
R Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST 


PAGE 
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DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS—POETRY, le A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 W. SIXTY-FIFTH STREET — CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WOODBINE 525! 











Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 
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(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill 


























































"Dear Mr. Meredith: 
Youfre a 





NE of our favorite possessions is a slim little 
folder which we call the you-cur-sir file. It 
is the file containing letters from praise-seeking 
people who were annoyed when, contrary to their 
fond expectations, we told them that their scripts 


had better be buried without honors. 


It may seem strange, being proud of a file of 





cussing letters collected through the years, but 
we’re proud of it because it represents a badge of 
honor to us—a symbol of the fact that we offer 
honest assistance rather than phony and unhelpful 
flattery. 

When you send a script to SMLA, you can 
feel safe because you know that SMLA’s long-established reputation for straight-from-the- 
shoulder honesty guarantees that you’ll be given help, not hokum. If your material is sal- 
able, it will be sold to the best possible markets at best possible prices, with full follow-up 
coverage of sale of all subsidiary and foreign rights. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, you'll be given detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it so that you 
may, without further charge, return the script to SMLA for sale. And if your material i 
completely unsalable, you'll be told that frankly—and you’ll be told why, in detail. Your eg 
may not like it, but you can bet you'll know how to avoid similar errors on future material 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have soldi 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on Briti 
and other foreign sales. 
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Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn yor 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, sev 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types d 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stam 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 19, N. ¥ 





P.S.: Here's news on the new book by Scott Meredith. Final title: Writing To Sell. Price: $3.00. 
Will be released: May 24. Order now at your bookseller, or from the publishers, Harper & 
Bros., 49 €. 33rd St, N.Y. 16. 
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backbone of 


non-fiction 


THE CURRENTLY POPULAR “how to” school 
of American philosophy recognizes no limi- 
tations of the human mind and spirit. Any- 
one, we are told, can learn how to.make 
ue of his friends and maneuver people, 
how to act single though married, or how 
to live to be a hundred by the exquisitely 
precise use of dental floss. It would perhaps 
be presumptuous of me to shoulder my 
way into the charmed circle of know-it- 
alls with what I have to say about how to 
write and sell non-fiction, if it weren’t for 
one thing: I honestly believe that any in- 
telligent, literate, and perceptive person 
can write non-fiction and can sell what he 
writes. 

As article editor of Esquire Magazine, 
I've read a good many manuscripts during 
the past several years, and I’ve come to 
some conclusions about the profession of 
writing. One of those conclusions is that 
the old Gray’s Elegy chestnut about mute, 
inglorious Miltons is pretty but untrue. Any- 
one who really wants to write isn’t going 
to be mute—not with paper and ink as 
plentiful as they are these days. And if 
what he writes is good, it will eventually 
appear in print. Our magazines are panting 





The article editor of “Esquire” 
shows how to peg an article idea 


to news of widespread interest. 


By Donald M. Berwick 
for good, readable material, particularly in 
non-fiction. Most of us aren’t geniuses. 
The best you can say about some of our 
most successful American writers of non- 
fiction is that they know their trade, they 
know their public, and they know how to 
work hard. 

Let’s take those three essential know- 
hows—knowing your trade, knowing your 
public, and knowing how to work hard— 
and examine each of them at some length. 


The Treatment Counts Most 


The manner in which a writer treats his 
subject matter is, I think, enormously more 
important than the subject matter itself. 
Naturally, of course, some subjects simply 
don’t lend themselves to popularization. 
You may be fascinated by the always burn- 
ing question of the influence of John Gower 
upon Geoffrey Chaucer—but the Saturday 
Evening Post is unlikely to nibble at such 
bait no matter how you hoke it up. On the 
other hand, you may decide that you’d like 
to write an article on stomach ulcers, their 
cause and cure. You’d like to write it, but 
you'll probably decide against the project, 
because, as you see it, this is a theme worthy 
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only of a medical journal—and medical 
journals don’t exactly hurl juicy checks at 
their contributors. 

Well, it may interest you to know that, 
not very many months ago, Esquire—the 
magazine for healthy men—bought and 
printed a piece on that very subject, ulcers. 
The response from our readers was excel- 
lent. Why? The answer is that the writer 
quite properly recognized that a good many 
people outside the medical profession have 
a vested interest in ulcers, past, present, and 
future; and those people want to hear 
about the things. They don’t want to read 
about them with all the clinical details in 
large print, and they don’t want to have to 
fathom medical terminology. But they do 
want to hear about some other men who 
have had ulcers—preferably famous fellows 
like Napoleon and Bernard Baruch. 

I don’t care how sophisticated and cyn- 
ical you are: if you’ve got false teeth, it’s 
going to kind of buck you up to know that 
George Washington had false teeth too. 
The wise commercial writer is never an in- 
tellectual snob. He is more than willing to 
butter his reader up a bit, because he knows 
that there is no one who doesn’t like being 
put in the same category with a bunch of 
great men. 

So, if you want to write about ulcers, go 
to it. Only don’t be snooty. Tell us who else 
had or has them. Tell us how we can avoid 
them and how, if we get them, they can be 


cured. Don’t bother with scientific and 





medical details except in the most general 
terms. Just be sure you’ve got plenty of 
specific anecdotes—funny ones, tragic ones, 
true ones, even fabricated ones—as long as 
they keep your reader’s interest from flag. 
ging. 

The well-chosen anecdote, the pointed 
and meaningful illustration—these are the 
very backbone of non-fiction. As any writer 
who knows his trade can tell you, though, 
they should never be inserted solely for their 
own sake, but always to give substance, im- 
mediacy, and personal appeal to the central 
theme. The reader demands activity and 
color when you talk about the high cost of 
living just as avidly as he does when you 
spin him a yarn. In other words, suspense 
and excitement are basic ingredients of all 
interesting writing. 

It seems to me that a salable piece of 
non-fiction ought to have much the same 
kind of organization that we demand from 
a good, popular job of fiction. There ought 
to be some real people involved; they ought 
to be characterized as dramatically, with as 
little static exposition, as possible; and there 
ought to be a strong element of conflict, 
which is resolved with as much ingenuity 
and surprise as the subject matter offers. 

For instance, a few months ago The New 
Yorker ran a three-part profile of Robert J. 
Flaherty, the remarkable non-conformist 
movie maker, whose Nanook of the North, 





“People want to hear about men who have had ulcers, famous fellows like Napoleon. If 
you’ve got false teeth, it’s going to buck you up to know that George Washington had false 


teeth, too. The wise commercial writer is never an intellectual snob. He butters up his reader.” 
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Moana of the South Seas, and Man of Aran, 
among other superb documentaries, have 
gained him enormous critical acclaim but 
not very much popular approval—and no 
fabulous Hollywood fortune. 

The typical New Yorker profile is justly 
famous; and Robert Lewis Taylor, who 
wrote the profile of Flaherty, is a New 
Yorker regular who knows his stuff. As I 
read each successive instalment of the 
piece, I could not help admiring, all over 
again, a technique that never grows stale, 
no matter how often it’s repeated. With 
few exceptions, New Yorker profiles follow 
a fairly set pattern. First of all, they begin, 
so to speak, on a peg. 

A piece must be pegged to something of 
current and general widespread interest. In 
the New Yorker profile of Flaherty, the 
author took advantage of the recent release 
of Flaherty’s Louisiana Story and, also, of 
the fact that Hollywood seems to be in the 
doldrums lately. The article implied, even if 
it didn’t quite say so, that what Hollywood 
needs is a few more independent spirits 
like Robert Flaherty. 

Then, his peg established, the writer pro- 
ceeded to give us a picture of Flaherty as he 
is today—his reputation, his family life, his 
idiosyncrasies. This, he seemed to say, is the 
man. How in the world did he get that 
way? Finally, having aroused our interest, 
the writer launched into the story of Fla- 
herty’s life—a fascinating one in itself and 
full of fascinating sidelights. Plenty of con- 
flict, too—between a movie maker with 
principles and ideals and the entrenched, 
smug interests that seem to run the movie 
industry in this country. In addition to the 
larger story, the fine New Yorker profile— 
the fine profile anywhere—always includes 
lots of little anecdotes, the condiment that 
spices up the flavor of the main dish. 

“Well, all right,” you say. “You need a 
skeletal story for the profile kind of thing, 
which is, after all, basically narrative. But 
what about other kinds of pieces? The 
mildly scientific job? The controversial 
Political job? The travelogue? The hun- 
dred and one other types of non-fiction?” 

I think you’ll find if you read our maga- 
tines carefully that the story element is al- 
Most inevitably present in every successful 
























































article. Want to write about Communism? 
Pick up almost any issue of a modern 
magazine and you'll find the basic piece: 
“IT Was A Communist,” “How I Divorced 
My Communistic First Wife,” or “I Stuck 
A Pin In The Iron Curtain.” You've got 
that confessional element there, the human- 
interest stuff that brings pale prose to life 
for the average non-intellectual reader. 

Even the title of your piece ought to 
whet the reader’s appetite by making a 
direct appeal to his emotions or potential 
interests. An editor of a widely-read pocket- 
sized magazine which runs to the highly 
inspirational kind of thing once said to me: 
“Do you know, there’s a perfect title for a 
piece that no one seems to have thought of 
yet. If you want to make an easy couple of 
thousand dollars, why don’t you send us an 
article called ‘Loss of Both Arms and Both 
Legs Can Be Less of a Handicap Than You 
Might Think’?” 

Actually, that’s a somewhat too brilliant 
variation on the kind of title you're all 
familiar with: “Cancer Can Be Cured,” 
“Let's Take the Hush-Hush Out of 
Hernia,” “Coronary Thrombosis—Blessing 
in Disguise,” and so on. If a magazine prints 
a good many heart-warming, inspirational 
pieces, that sort of thing is their meat. But 
there are other equally effective and less 
obvious ways of catching the casual reader’s 
attention with a bright title. And, as I’ve 
said, though not of primary importance, it 
can help. 


Know a Good Subject 


Let me sum up, briefly, what knowing 
your trade, the first of our three know-hows, 
consists of. One, you must know a good 
subject when you see it. A good subject is 
one that will appeal to a large segment of 
the reading public. It is a subject that will 
have a timely interest—or, at least, one that 
you yourself peg to the news and the season 
at which it will be printed. Late last July 
someone sent Esquire a really excellent 
article which summed up the prospects for 
the baseball world series. The piece was 
intelligent, lively, amusing, well-docu- 
mented—but the writer didn’t know his 
trade! He should have known that a 
monthly magazine must, by the nature of 
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things, work pretty far ahead. At the be- 
ginning of August, we at Esquire were prac- 
tically Thanksgiving-minded. Even Christ- 
mas seemed startlingly close at hand. A 
piece about the world series, written at that 
date, was utterly impossible for us. 


Secondly, you must write simply, emo- 
tionally, personally, if you’re aiming at the 
popular markets. That means plenty of 
lively anecdotes, lots of pandering, if you 
choose, to the average reader’s love of sus- 
pense and to his self-interest. 


Lastly, try to dream up an enticing title 
for whatever it is you’ve written. “Latins 
Are Lousy Lovers,” a rather famous Esquire 
article of some years ago, would have been 
much less famous had it been called some- 
thing like “Do South American Men Know 
How To Make Love?” 


What Are People Interested In? 


So much, then, for knowing your trade. 
Let’s move on, now, to our second impor- 
tant know-how. To be a successful writer 
of non-fiction, you must know your public. 
What are people interested in these days? 
What do they want to read? There’s only 
one way to find out. Do a lot of. reading 
yourself. I wish I could impress on all am- 
bitious young writers who want to hit the 
magazine field the need for them to know 
the magazines. Several hundred unsolicited 
manuscripts come to the eyes of our first 
readers at Esquire every week. (Yes, they 
read them too—all of them.) And of those 
several hundred manuscripts, I should say 
that about 80 per cent would never have 
been sent to us at all if their writers had 
read a few issues of Esquire closely. 


This may sound unbelievable, but re- 
cently, for the purpose of this article, I 
asked one of our readers to send me a 
representative cross-section of one day’s 
batch of manuscripts. Of the articles he sent 
me, here are a few examples. There was 
a profile of a successful lady beautician, 
full of delightful anecdotes about mud 
packs. There was an enticing little familiar 
essay about new methods of teaching cal- 
culus in European universities. There was 
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a highly indignant exposé of the corrupt 
government of one writer’s home town. 
There was a sweet, ladylike travel piece 
actually called “My Trip Abroad.” And 
there were a dozen or so excursions into 
the realms of highly questionable “humor- 
ous” pornography. 

If you read Esquire today, you know it 
is not interested in ladies’ beautifying 
courses; it leaves calculus severely alone; it 
has a national readership and does not 
cover subjects of very special or localized 
interest—unless those subjects are so treated 
as to have a wide and general application; 
it is too urbane to clap its hands with wide- 
eyed enthusiasm at the idea of a trip 
abroad. And, finally, though a man’s maga- 
zine, it does not specialize in traveling-sales- 
men stories. Sure, we’re interested in sex, 
but you’ll search through our articles in 
vain if it’s dirt you’re looking for. 

If you want to write for Esquire, read us 
first. Get to know our personality and our 
range of interests. If you want to write for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, don’t take it 
for granted that the title of the magazine 
tells you all you need to know. The calibre 
—the sheer masculinity and vigor —of 
much that the Journal prints might surprise 
you no end. 

I’m not giving away any of the secrets of 
the trade when I tell you that no reputable 
editor of a popular magazine spends many 
evenings playing canasta or gin rummy. If 
he wants to keep his job and move forward, 
he spends his evenings reading every damn 
magazine on the market, from Holiday to 
Life, from Time to Collier's, from The 
Reader’s Digest to Coronet. He reads and 
searches for and memorizes names of writers 
and makes constant mental notes of pre- 
vailing themes. He knows that he, too, naust 
know his public. If we at Esquire were to 
confine our reading to the manuscripts we 
buy and print, we should soon be letting 
our magazine slip into oblivion. We must 
know what people seem to be wanting to 
read, and if we must, then how much more 
must you who want to write for us. 


If you’re really an astute writer who 
knows his stuff, you’re going to realize 
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BERWICK’S FORMULA 
FOR THE NON-FICTION PIECE 


Ir 1 WERE working on an article of widespread interest, whatever its subject matter or its 
potential markets, I should want to adhere rather closely to the following formula: 


I. 


A. A lead paragraph or two that poses a question or states a problem in seduc- 


II. 


) III. 


The beginning. 


tive terms. This could be a pertinent appeal to the reader’s imagination and 
intellect (What would you do if... ?) or a brief anecdote illustrating and 
illuminating the central theme of the piece (Not long ago, a young business man 
named John Doe was faced with a curious dilemma . . .). 


With the reader’s interest now aroused, a generalized expression of what the 
article is about will keep his attention from flagging by providing a firm strap 
for him to hang on during the rest of the ride. (Warning: This part must not 
read like a bleak statement of the proposition in a high school debate; clarity is 
essential, but conciseness may well be sacrificed to piquancy and grace.) 


The middle. 
A. A thorough exploration and pinning down of the central idea. Methods of 


development are varied and flexible; how I plan to bring the thing home depends 
on the thing itself. I can argue a proposition logically, point by point. I can 
narrate the facts of a man’s life chronologically or by categories, or I can 
characterize him by pointing out and enlarging on the important aspects of his 
personality. I can explain whatever I’m trying to say by breaking down and 
analyzing its components. Or I can pile specific illustration upon specific illus- 
tration to drive something across by sheer force of weight. 


But whatever method or combination of methods I use, I must never forget two 
essentials of good writing: 
In order to instruct the reader, I must also entertain him. Even a very earnest 
piece of non-fiction should be seasoned with good humor and, if possible, wit; 
it should tell stories and paint pictures—but never for their own sake, always 
to clothe and animate the bare bones of my theme. 
I must concentrate on achieving both suspense and continuity, by providing 


constant sign-posts to keep the reader informed of where he has been and 
where he’s likely to go next. 


The end. 


A. A summing up, in new but non-didactic terms, of what has been said. Neatly 


tying up your bundle never exasperates an intelligent reader. Instead, it answers 
every man’s unspoken desire for order and completeness in his world. 


A brisk conclusion—perhaps an extremely pointed and lively anecdote, or an 
effective sentence or two to restate the central idea in its strongest possible terms. 
(There must be no dawdling here. The trip is over. If I’ve done my job well, 
the reader ought not to wish I’d left sooner and he ought to look forward to 
meeting me again.) 

















something else, too. You're going to realize 
that there are certain broad fields of inter- 
est that you can take as your personal prov- 
ince. For example, once you’ve written a 
good piece, let’s say, on the controversial 
question of the vices and the virtues of the 
fraternity system in American colleges, you 
needn’t rush about frantically searching for 
some other topic to try your pen on. 

The Atlantic Monthly ran an article not 
long ago on the fraternity situation at Am- 
herst, where, you may remember, a chapter 
of a national fraternity severed relations 
with its national body rather than give up 
its desire to pledge a Negro. Let’s make be- 
lieve that one of you wrote that article. 
You wrote it specifically for the Atlantic 
Monthly, knowing, as you do, what sort of 
thing that magazine is interested in. Have 
you said all you can say about the subject? 
By no means. In doing your basic research 
for the Atlantic piece, you came across a 
couple of human-interest stories about boys 
whose fraternity brothers turned them from 
self-centered rats into fine young men. Why 
not tell a few such stories to the readers 
of—well, say Coronet, for example? If you 
read Coronet, you know that Coronet likes 
to print pleasant things about the society 
we live in. 

We at Esquire, on the other hand, rather 
enjoy an occasional healthy brawl. Why 
not a hard-hitting controversial article for 
us on one or the other side of the question 
(the one you really believe in, of course; 
you’re not likely to do a very good job of it 
otherwise)? And how, by the way, do 
women feel about fraternity men as hus- 
bands as opposed to non-fraternity men? 
Maybe there’s a piece in that for the 
Woman’s Home Companion. What, indeed, 
about sororities? What sort of problems do 
they have? Might not the readers of 
Seventeen enjoy a grown-up, gracefully 
explicit discussion of that material? 

I know of an incredibly successful writer 
who decided some years ago to make him- 
self an authority on medical subjects. As a 
consequence, his pocketbook, at least, en- 
joys remarkably good health. You will see 
his by-line everywhere you look. “You 
Needn’t Die of Diabetes” in Collier’s may 
be followed in a month or two by “Beauty 
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and the Diabetic” in The Cosmopolitan, to 
be succeeded before very long by “Even 
Fish Love Insulin” in Field and Stream 
and “He-Men With Sugar” in Esquire. I’m 
not being funny, even though I am exag. 
gerating slightly. That writer knows his 
public, where to find each separate segment 
of them, and how to direct his material to 
them. 


It’s Hard Work 


He knows his public, and, to slide now 
into the third of our essential know-hows, 
he also knows how to work hard. It’s not 
easy to make yourself an authority on any 
subject at all. First, you’ve got to find a 
good subject. You’ve got to do a lot of re. 
search, too. And you’ve got to be able to sit 
at your typewriter for hours on end; for no 
piece, no matter how much you know about 
it, writes itself. 

An extremely productive writer of my ac- 
quaintance lives in a very pleasant suburb 
of New York. He has a big house with a 
superbly comfortable study whose windows 
look out upon an enchanting prospect of 
green hills and rolling lawns. But he doesn’t 
work in that study. He rents an office ina 
grimy New York office building, and he 
comes down to that office five mornings a 
week at 9 o'clock and stays there until 5 
p.m. He’s established that routine for him- 
self because he knows the manifold dangen 
of comfortable studies and enchanting 
views. 

Need I remind you of the prevailing sick- 
ness that afflicts most of us slaves of the 
typewriter? We get down to work; we star 
at a blank page—and our hair needs comb 
ing. We sit down again—and our finger- 
nails need cutting. We try again—and 
there’s an apple in the refrigerator doing it 
best to seduce us. No race of people seduce 
more easily than we. 

You’ll do well to decide on some specific 
routine for your work—and to abide by tha! 
routine no matter how boring the grind, n 
matter how tempting the sunshine outsidt 
your window, no matter what! The life o 
a man who wants to write and sell non 
fiction is not to be lived on a comfortabl 
Simmons bed. Perhaps he doesn’t have t 
court the muses like his poetic and fictiona 
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brethren. Perhaps he doesn’t have to worry 
about inspiration; but also, alas for his lazy 
ego, he can’t claim that the meagre produc- 
tion of his typewriter is meagre because 
inspiration simply won’t come. The writer 
of non-fiction is far less the slave of inspira- 
tion than of perspiration. 

How does he decide what to write about? 
By reading deftly and avidly, by keeping his 
eyes and ears open. He must go through the 
newspapers like Winchell through a night 
club, searching for what and who is in or 
should be in the news. A little item far 
down on a back page may set the wheels 
of his mind to turning—but he has to ferret 
it out. It won’t jump up and bite him on 
the index finger. 





“He knows writing non-fiction is hard work.” 


Not long ago, one of our Esquire regu- 
lars was intrigued by a paragraph in his 
morning paper. The paragraph told quite 
briefly of the sale of the Evelyn Walsh 
MacLean Hope diamond to a diamond 
merchant named Harry Winston. Mr. 
Winston, the paragraph said, had no inten- 
tion of rushing the sale of the diamond; he 
kind of liked the idea of having it around 
for a while. 

Our perspiring contributor saw a pos- 
sible story for Esquire in that brief item— 
not in the diamond (diamonds for their 





own sake are perhaps rather more at home 
in Vogue or Harpers Bazaar than in 
Esquire), but in the personality of the 
fabulous Mr. Winston. Who, he wondered, 
is Harry Winston? Why does one hear so 
little about him? 


Our friend decided to look further into 
the matter. That meant that he had to 
learn something about the business of dia- 
monds. He had to pry into every possible 
source for information about Mr. Winston 
himself. Like every good writer of articles, 
he did a pretty thorough job of preliminary 
research before he even told us about his 
idea. We liked it and said we hoped he’d 
write the piece and give us a look. Are you 
aware of the further research that he had 
to do once we had agreed to look at the 
article? Lastly, Mr. Winston was a hard 
man to interview. Our Esquire regular 
knocked himself out trying to arrange a 
personal mecting with the subject of his 
projected profile. When, by the sweat of his 
brow, he finally succeeded, his bosom 
swelled with pride and he threw a quarter 
gaily into the hands of a passing newsboy. 
The newsboy, grateful, tossed him a copy 
of one of the big weekly magazines, out that 
day. Our friend opened the magazine. 


You’ve guessed it. There was a splendid 
piece, a definitive piece, about Harry Win- 
ston in that periodical. Profiles, unlike dia- 
betes, seldom lend themselves to multiple 
treatments. Our Esquire regular quietly tore 
his notes on Winston into little bits and 
threw them into the East River. He didn’t 
fling himself after them for a very good 
reason: he knows that writing non-fiction 
is hard, hard work and that one of the 
hardest parts of all that hard work is the 
disappointments inevitable in so competi- 
tive a profession. 


Yes, if you want to write, you’re going to 
have to know your trade, know your public, 
know how to work hard; but you’re also 
going to have to know how to conduct 
yourself like a man of steel. If it’s glamor 
you want, if it’s fame and fortune you're 
after, all embedded in a life of leisure, I 
suggest you try some other career—hunting 
lions, maybe. 

(Continued on page 48) 








By Mack Reynolds 
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best friends 
are Martians 


AT A TIME WHEN some of the pulp mark- § fictio 
ets are drying up, their sales sponged up J dema 


on one hand by the pocket books and, on Ne 
the other, by the comics, there is, brother by F: 
pulpster, one oasis. ly. E 


In the past year, which has seen the J on ac 
Street and Smith pulps fold up entirely, | opera 
which has seen a few detective and westem } laid « 
mags, monthlies for years, go bi-monthly § ever, 
or quarterly, the science fiction-fantasy field | the f; 
has been booming. All indications are that § storie 








this is just the beginning. good 
Let’s take a look at the record. Ten § been 
months ago, when I dropped my own at- Th 


tempt to break into the whodunits and § der, | 
started in on a new medium, there were J Stand 
exactly eight of these sci-fantasy magazines. J editec 
Alphabetically listed in THe Writer's | lies, « 
Market, they were Amazing Stories, As } might 
tounding Science Fiction, Famous Fantastic } the ay 
Mysteries, Fantastic Adventures, Plane } azine: 
Stories, Startling Stories, Thrilling Wonde } ing, b 
Stories, and Weird Tales. Th: 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries consists pti | as of 
cipally of reprints. Amazing and Fantastit ] to st; 
Adventures were difficult to sell, since they J weir, 
seemed to be written largely by a “group of maga: 
writers” in the Chicago area whose work, § storie. 
in turn, never appeared in the science fic J print 
tion magazines published in New York. fictior 

That leaves us with, first, Astounding § maste 
Science Fiction, which is considered classi- } full o} 
fied-slick by Street and Smith. Usually} to w. 
thought of as tops in the field, its editor, We 
John Campbell, Jr., who himself has turned | were. 
out some of the best yarns in recent science Ff The , 
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fiction under the pseudonym Don Stuart, 
demands the best. 

Next we have Planet Stories, published 
by Fiction House and coming out quarter- 
ly. Edited by Paul Payne, Planet is strong 
on action, interplanetary adventure. “Space 
operas,” they are called, wild west stories 
laid on Mars instead of in Nevada. How- 
ever, Planet has quite a following among 
the fans who want fast movement in their 
stories, and from its pages have come a 
good many of the excellent shorts that have 
been blossoming out in anthologies of late. 

There are Startling and Thrilling Won- 
der, both bi-monthlies, both published by 
Standard Magazines (Thrilling), and both 
edited by Sam Merwin under Leo Margu- 
lies, editorial director of the chain. You 
might call Thrilling Wonder and Startling 
the average, or typical, science fiction mag- 
azines, not quite as slick in tone as Astound- 
ing, but usually tonier than Planet. 

This brings us to the last on the list— 
as of a year ago—Weird Tales. You have 
to stretch a point, actually, to include 
Weird at all in the sci-fantasy group of 
magazines. It stands alone in the type of 
stories it runs, occasionally, by the way, 
printing some of the best-written pieces of 
fiction to be found in pulp today. If your 
masterpiece is too bizarre, too fantastic, too 
full of horror for the usual markets send it 
to Weird; it'll probably find a home there. 

Well, that was the field, and most writers 
were ready to say, “You’re welcome to it.” 
The rates weren’t particularly good, and 


Here’s your introduction to the 
booming science-fiction field— 
an article, with markets, by a free 
lancer who read the Digest, then 


set out to join the boys in Taos. 


the editors were more than usually de- 
manding, if that’s possible. 

About then the boom began. Popular 
Publications started things rolling by reviv- 
ing Super-Science Stories which had been 
a war casualty. Ejler Jakobsson took over 
the editing job, immediately setting a high 
standard. Said he in last August’s issue of 
Writer's Dicest: Payment is one cent a 
word and up, on acceptance.” Jake must 
be paying a good deal of “and up” since 
he’s drawing the best writers in the game. 

Not long after this, it was announced by 
Mystery House that they would attempt in 
the fantasy field what their Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine had accomplished in the 
realm of whodunit. Edited by Anthony 
Boucher and J. Francis McComas, and de- 
voted to classic reprints as well as current 
material, The Magazine of Fantasy hit the 
stands in the late summer. A quarterly, 
The Magazine of Fantasy was issued in 
much the same attractive format as the 
Ellery Queen book, and cost thirty-five 
cents, a new high in sci-fantasy. The stories 
were top grade and by the elite writers 
in the game. Rates, obviously, were higher. 

Hot on the heels of The Magazine of 
Fantasy came Other Worlds Science Stories 
published in Evanston, Illinois, by the 
Clark Publishing Company, and edited by 
Ray Palmer. A typical science fiction maga- 
zine, Other Worlds, also went on the stands 
at thirty-five cents a throw, and promised 
to move worlds in the attempt to become 
the biggest value in the field. 
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the Ziff-Davis sci-fantasy publications. Ray 
Palmer had been the editor of their Amaz- 
ing and Fantastic Adventures for a long 
stretch. He resigned to take over Other 
Worlds, evidently taking some of his edi- 
torial policies with him, since his new mag- 
azine, up to the end of 1949, continued to 
buy stories only from the group of writers 
who supplied the Ziff-Davis books, to the 
exclusion of the authors who contribute to 
the rest of the field. Recently, Palmer, in 
his editorials, has asked the better-known 
sci-fantasy writers to give him a try at their 
manuscripts. Meanwhile, Howard Browne, 
mystery and sci-fantasy writer of no mean 
ability himself, took over the editorship of 
the Ziff-Davis Amazing and Fantastic Ad- 
ventures. This market is now open to all. 

A few months ago, Popular Publications 
announced a new book, A. Merritt’s Fantasy 
Magazine, consisting principally of reprints 
of the classics written by this star in the 
science fiction firmament. While no market 
for the free lancer, the Abraham Merritt 
magazine is an indication of the rapid 
growth of sci-fantasy. 

The Thrilling group has also announced 
a publication, at this writing unnamed, to 
reprint classics of science fiction. For some 
time, their Startling has run one “Hall of 
Fame” story in each issue. These consist 
of yarns from issues of ten years or so ago. 

Still in the planning stage at this writing 
is a new pulp science fiction mag to be 
issued by Avon. Information is scanty 
but it seems that the rate will be one cent 
a word and that science-adventure stories 
will be stressed. 


Nor is the expansion of sci-fantasy to be 
found in the ranks of the pulp chains 
alone. Without doubt, the reader has been 
aware of the growing number of instances 
in which such stories have been run by 
the slicks. One issue of Saturday Evening 
Post had two stories belonging in this cate- 
gory. Collier’s, Esquire, even Charm, are 
listed among the many slicks to take up 
science fiction. And a February New Yorker 
carried a piece by E. B. White in the sci- 
fantasy field. 

Greater still has been the expansion in 
the book publishing field. In the past, 
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Evidently, there had been an upset in 








science fiction novels and short story col- 
lections were printed in small editions by 
houses specializing in that category; Shasta, 
Gnome Press, Prime Press, and Fantasy 
Press, for instance. Now the larger houses 
are edging their way into what is becom. 
ing a lucrative line. 

Doubleday is early in the field with Max 
Ehrlich’s The Big Eye, and promises future 
novels by Hal Clement, Robert A. Hein- 
lein and Isaac Asimov. Dutton has taken 
a flier with What Mad Universe, by Fred- 
ric Brown, whose novel first appeared in 
Startling as a 40,000-worder. Hailed by 
science fiction fans as one of the best maga- 
zine stories of the year, it now is gaining 
considerable critical acclaim throughout the 
country in an expanded book form. The 
Humanoids, a classic by Jack Williamson 
which first appeared in Astounding a cou- 
ple of years ago, is being issued by Simon 
and Schuster. 

Frederick Fell has recently issued the first 
of a series, The Best Science Fiction Stories 
of 1949, and expects to continue the series 
indefinitely. The Best of Science Fiction, 
published by Crown Publishers and edited 
by Groff Conklin, was such a success that 
it was followed by A Treasury of Science 
Fiction in a few months. Other anthologies 
and collections are too numerous to men- 
tion. Even the pocket book publishers are 
beginning to issue them. 

Nor have the book clubs failed to climb 
upon the band wagon. In recent months 
a rash of clubs devoted to science fiction 
and fantasy have broken out. Among 
others we find the Fantasy Book Club, 
Stephens Book Service, Fantasy Fiction 
Field Book Club, and Reader’s Service 
Book Club. All offer the usual book divi- 


dends, lower prices and so on. 


And so, naturally, Hollywood is looking 
into science fiction. Along this line, an 
item in the August 8th issue of Quick told 
of the film capitol’s interest in pseudo- 
scientific fiction and revealed that story edi- 
tors are on the lookout for suitable ma- 
terial. L. Ron Hubbard, who also writes 
under the pseudonym Rene Lafayette, has 
recently sold his Doc Methuselah series, 
which runs in Astounding, to the picture 
market for a five-figure sum. 
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A NEW YORK City publisher, thinking of 
breaking into the stf field with a pulp, 
asked his partner to attend the 1949 science 
fiction fan magazine readers convention 
to see what was what. We were given a 
carbon of the report he mailed back to the 
home office, and since no names are men- 
tioned we are showing it to our readers. 
Here’s the report: 


“The convention was held at one of the smaller 
hotels frequented by what we used to call com- 
mercial travelers. About 150 fans attended. The 
hall for their meetings was covered with science 
fiction magazine illustrations and posters done, 
in really bad taste with no sense of art form, by 
artists who probably think Renoir is a planet. 
Two or three well-known writers in the field at- 
tended and were besieged. When they spoke, it 
was The Word. The fans issue a daily paper full 
of “jolly” business luncheon type sallies and most 
of them seem to know each other. A Chicago 
editor attended and his registration was the ban- 
ner headline news of the day. No other editor 
showed up. 

“All around was the same sort of slanguage 
tak you hear at a stamp convention. Want to 
trade a so-and-so from 1922, bound but uncut, 
for a 1930 copy of so-and-so with only the front 
cover torn. 

“I was asked to a cocktail party. About 40 
people came and it was held in a single bedroom 
and a small parlor. They served crackers out of 
a Zesta box, straight whiskey, ice and water. No 
one drank to excess. The men dressed mostly in 
sport shirts (it was summer) and no ties. They 
took off their coats. The women wore out-of- 
fashion clothes. No good figures. 


“The next day, all sorts of stf books were sold 
in the banquet hall. You left your money, made 
your own change, and took what you wanted. 
“The people were middle-class, bad dressers, 


Capsule Report on a Stf Convention 


not well-educated, no culture, 'itt\c money. After 
you got to know them, they were likable, friendly, 
and very sincere about the whole thing. That’s 
fine, but I’d hate to live with them. They were 
all a believing sort, uncritical, anxious to please 
and be pleased; the led, not the leaders. These 
people lack affectation and there is just none 
of the phoniness you find at any Eastern literary 
tea party. 

“The fan magazines are without professional 
editorial sense. The fans know what they like 
and talk about their likes and dislikes, but you 
could be misled listening to them as they can- 
not always analyze what they really want. You 
can learn tremendously from them, though, if 
you take your time and hear them out. Probably 
the N. Y. crowd of editors didn’t show because 
these people write them all the time anyway and 
the eds know in advance (or think they do) what 
they have to say. Within the stf field are all 
sorts of schisms. Give these people color, good 
typography, fine creative photography (not stu- 
dio ham stuff) and they'll probably die in an 
agony of delight. 

“As an advertising market, they are nil if this 
convention means anything. Probably that’s why 
the books are so tasteless. No publisher has the 
dough to spend on good art as the chief 
revenue is newsstand sales. One stand in town 
gives these books a display, the rest bury ’em. 
Probably a 75 per cent sale is the nuts. 

“The newspapers here treat the fans like way- 
ward children. They hesitate to call them for 
what they are—wondering what their own read- 
ers would look like assembled. These fans really 
enjoy their hobby and they take it seriously, just 
like the stamp crowd. Only they are much more 
easy going and open-countenanced because there 
is no sharping and palming off of ‘duplicates.’ 
The market for old stf books is strictly make- 
believe. A few items are rare with a few people; 
the rest is just talk for the fun of talking. They 
have a wonderful time. Beats embroidery any 
day.” 





Sounds good, doesn’t it? 

Are you about to dash to the typewriter 
with visions of pounding off a piece on 
time travel or a trip to Alpha Centaurus? 
Wait a minute. Write the type of story 
you read and write what you know about. 
Never were these fundamentals so true 
as in science fiction. If you don’t like the 
stuff, if you don’t read it yourself, if you 
aren't familiar with it—forget about it. 
You'll never crack science fiction. The fans 





want the notion story, the gimmick story, 
the snap ending, preferably with some 
scientific principle worked into the snap. 
They don’t like rehashes of some yarn you 
wrote for some other mag three years ago. 

The fans are apt to have read every 
science fiction publication of the past ten 
(or twenty!) years, and even to have kept 
files of them. If your tale is a bit too simi- 
lar to one of yesteryear, they will climb all 
over you in letters to the editor. 
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Which brings us to the fans, a pheno- 
menon almost unbelievable. There is abso- 
lutely nothing like it in any other fiction 
field. Among other things: 

1. The science fiction fans publish some- 
thing like thirty or forty magazines, news- 
papers, and newsletters in this country 
alone, dealing with news of the sci-fantasy 
world, comments upon recent professional 
stories and writers, reviews, their own at- 
tempts at fiction, illustrations and articles, 
etc. These fan mags (called fanzines) are 
occasionally elaborate and well-done. Al- 
though most are mimeographed, some are 
printed or planographed. Some sell for a 
small price; others are distributed free. 

2. There are thirty-five science fiction 
clubs organized throughout the United 
States and Canada. Some of them have 
over fifty members and meet monthly. 

3. Ten years ago the first science fiction 
fan convention was held in New York City 
with about 200 persons attending. In 1940 
Chicago played host to the convention and 
Denver, in 1941. The war postponed things 
until 1946 when Los Angeles was the con- 
vention city. In 1947 Philadelphia took 
over, and in 1948 the international aspects 
of fandom were emphasized when Toronto 
was chosen as the convention town. In 
1949 Cincinnati took over and drew fans 
from as far as England. This year, the 
convention is to be held in Portland, 
Oregon. 

What does all this mean to the writer? 

If you do a yarn dealing with time travel, 
they want the details of just how your time 
machine works. For Astounding, in par- 
ticular, you practically have to draw a 
blue print. 

If you do a piece on space travel to a 
star, the fans want to know how you man- 
aged to exceed the speed of light so as to 
accomplish the trip within a few weeks or 
hours. 

Perhaps you’ve dreamed up a story about 
some character who lands on Saturn. Pos- 
sibly you are familiar with the fact that 
Saturn, the second largest of the planets 
in the solar system, has a mass ninety-five 
times that of earth; so you work in some 
bit of business about the tremendous grav- 
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ity. That’s where you’re stuck! A score of 
fans trip you up. They happen to know 
that Saturn’s gravity is almost the same as 
earth’s. 

Suppose you are a bit weak on the sci- 
ence in your stories. So what? So in each 
of the science fiction mags the editor runs 
an astonishing section devoted to the fans 
and their letters. I have before me, fo 
instance, an issue of Thrilling Wonder. In 
it are twenty-nine pages of small type de- 
voted to the fans, their letters, and the 
editor’s response to their compliments and 
beefs. 

If your science is a bit weak, if your stor 
isn’t up to snuff, if your gimmick doesn’t 
snap, you get a first-class working over. 
And don’t think that the editors aren’t con- 
scious of the reactions of these ardent fan- 
atics. Writers and illustrators in the field 
are made and unmade by the fans’ vitriolic 
comments. 

If you have it in you, the field’s wide 
open. Here’s my own story: Toward the 
end of the war I was waiting for Uncle 
Sam to assign me to some ship as naviga- 
tion officer. For reasons the Navy knows 
best, I had nothing else to do for three 
months except sign my name twice a day 
at the New Orleans Port of Embarkation. 

Sure enough, I wound up spending a 
considerable number of hours each day in 
the library and it was just a matter of time 
until I ran into that man’s book. I opened 
it idly and the moving finger wrote. | 
haven’t been able to cancel half a line of it 
since, and all my tears haven’t washed outa 
word. I read the passage which has been 
the downfall of so many of us: “Anybody 
who can read without moving his lips can 
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write stories that will sell.” My lips had 
moved only slightly in the reading. “He 
must mean me,” I told myself, and pro- 
ceeded to take Jack Woodford at his word. 


My first story, a short short, sold to Es- 
quire and gave me illusions of grandeur. I 
had sold! I had sold a slick! I was a writer! 
After the war, I came back to New Or- 
leans and settled down to full-time writing. 
I turned out short shorts wholesale, hardly 
stopping long enough to stash them into 
envelopes and rush them off to the editors. 
They returned with all the verve of a 
whirling dervish in a revolving door. ! 
couldn’t even sell them to the syndicates 
that pay five bucks apiece. A few months 
of this and I decided something was wrong. 
I took stock of the field, determined to aim 
in another direction, and began doing who- 
dunits. 

Some of them sold. Daisy Bacon, of 
Street and Smith, for example, took two 
5,000-worders. Shortly after, her Detective 
Story magazine folded. In spite of what 
you're thinking, I had nothing to do with 
that. 

But, I didn’t particularly like detective 
stories. Oh, I read them occasionally; 
uually novel lengths rather than shorts. I 
actually had to drive myself to read the 
pulp detective mags to be up on the market 
requirements. 


In the evenings, after working all day 
writing whodunits, I’d relax by reading 
science fiction. 


In spite of all the books and all the 
wticles on writing that I’d read dealing 
with the subject, I wasn’t writing the type 
f yarn I liked to read myself, and I wasn’t 
‘iting on a subject with which I was par- 
icularly familiar. 


I made darn few sales. 


Once again, I came to the conclusion 
that something was wrong, switched and 
settled down to writing stuff I liked to read. 
I began knocking off shorts for the sci-fan- 
tasy market. 


A few sneers from New Orleans free 
lancers greeted my statements that I liked 
to read and liked to write science fiction. 
Both pro and tyro writers are unaware of 





the ficld’s possibilities. For instance, they 
might have read the hilarious best seller of 
a couple of years ago, Mr. Adam, without 
realizing that it was typical science fiction. 
They might have read James Hilton’s Lost 
Horizon, or have seen the movie, without 
realizing that this too was sci-fantasy. A 
short list of great figures in world literature 
who have written science fiction would 
include Daniel DeFoe, W. H. Hudson, 
Aldous Huxley, Edgar Allen Poe, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Jonathan Swift and H. 
G. Wells. 

But what are the advantages of writing 
science fiction, that I should think so highly 
of it? There is one tremendous one: the 
comparative freedom from taboos. 


I don’t have to go into detail on the 
workings of the taboo for the readers of 
this magazine. We’re all more or less fa- 
miliar with that crushing institution. The 
larger the circulation of the publication, 
the more numerous the taboos. Science fic- 
tion has less in the way of taboos, and more 
in the way of intelligent, broad-minded 
readers than any fiction field with which I 
am familiar. 


To illustrate, the first sci-fantasy story I 
sold was a short to Planet. It took a stiff 
crack at racial prejudice. In the slicks, a 
suggestion that a Negro, for instance, is 
anything other than a clown, a servant, or 
a simple soul, needing the guidance of the 
master race, is on trial. It might well lose 
them hundreds of subs down south of the 
Mason Dixon line. 


You get a different deal in the science 
fiction mags. Somehow or other, if you set 
your scene a thousand years in the future, 
or in the past, or on some other planet, al- 
most anything goes. 


I’ve seen stories for and against every 
type of governmental system I’ve ever 
heard about: Democracy, Dictatorship, 
Monarchy, Theocracy, Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism, Statism, Technocracy, Feu- 
dalism, Chattel Slavery, Industrial Feudal- 
ism. I take it back; thus far I haven’t seen 
a story based on a real Marxian Socialism, 
or DeLeonism, as it’s often called in this 
country, but I have no doubt that eventu- 
ally I will. 
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I have seen stories whose fundamental 
theme was an anti-religious one. Lay them 
a thousand years in the future, on Mars, 
change the names about, and bingo, you 
can express almost any opinion you want 
and sell to the science fiction market. It’s 
wonderful! 

I have seen stories that indicated that 
crime sometimes pays, that virtue doesn’t 
necessarily triumph, that the meek won’t 
inherit the earth, that love doesn’t neces- 
sarily conquer all. I’m not suggesting that 
the science magazines are hotbeds of athe- 
ists, Marxians, vegetarians, free lovers and 
anarchists. I’m just letting you know that 
there is more freedom here than in other 
spheres. It does your soul good. 

Almost immediately after I wrote the 
first few editors in this field, I noticed a 
change in atmosphere. The sci-fantasy edi- 
tors were different. Sure, they rejected my 
manuscripts, but almost invariably a letter 
‘came with the rejection giving the why and 
wherefore, asking for more submissions, and 
wishing me luck on future efforts. It makes 
a difference. The coldness of a printed re- 
jection slip can take a lot out of any of us. 

I found out the reason for this changed 
atmosphere eventually. There is a real scar- 
city of competent sci-fantasy writers. When 
one begins to emerge, he is seized by manu- 
script-hungry editors. I realize this is true 
of all types of fiction, that is, that editors 
are looking for new talent; but in a field 
expanding as rapidly as science fiction, 
the need is more desperate. 

Often an editor, to fill his book, has to 
run in the same issue two or more stories 
by one of the more prolific old timers. This 
leads to veteran science fictioneers adopting 
whole sets of pseudonyms. Lewis Padgett, 
for example, is also Henry Kuttner, Keith 
Hammond, and Lawrence O’Donnell, 
among others. 

My science fiction stories began to sell 
almost from the beginning. Planet was the 
first market I cracked. Shortly after, Sam 
Merwin bought two for Thrilling Wonder 
and Startling. 

About then I read Walt Sheldon’s “Oh 
for a Tenor in Taos” in the May, 1949, 
issue of the Dicest and began to wonder 
what I was doing in New Orleans. When 
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the summer heat began in earnest—and jt 
really gets earnest in New Orleans —|] 
loaded wife, dog, and luggage into my 
Crosley and set out for the mountains of 
New Mexico. 

Taos has been known as an art colony 
for some decades. More recently, it has be- 
gun to attract writers and I found myself 
in an atmosphere to be envied by any tyro. 
Veteran writers Fredric Brown and Walt 
Sheldon took me under their wings and put 
me in touch with Harry Altshuler, their 
agent, who is a considerably better repre- 
sentative than could ordinarily have been 
expected to take on a writer no more exper- 
ienced than I. 

Walt Sheldon and especially Fred Brown 
were already well in the science fiction 
field. In a matter of weeks they taught me 
more about the process of turning out a 
salable story than I’d learned in the long 
months I’d been devoting to full-time 
writing. 

Fred is a master of the narrative hook, 
the clever twist, the gimmick. He drilled 
away on my need to cut out that first five 
hundred words with which I’d been clutter- 
ing up my stories, and get right into the 
action with some angle that gripped the 
reader’s attention. 

Time after time, I’d come to him with 
a yarn that I’d slaved over until I thought 
it a veritable masterpiece. He’d read it, 
cock his head with that quick movement 
that is Fred Brown, and start giving me 
pointers, beginning with the title and work- 
ing on through. He’d think up half a dozen 
bits of business for the body of the story, 
and then give me a final paragraph that 
doubled the value of the punch. 

Walt slaves. His research is endless. When 
he picks a subject on which to write, he 
studies it until he’s virtually an authonity. 
I’ve tried to imitate him in that respect. 

Evidently ten years of writing shorts have 
given Walt an instinct for spotting a weal 
point in a yarn. I can think of a dozet 
times when a few words from him turnec 
my tale from a clunker into a salable piece 
Once, for example, I took him a time trave 
story I wasn’t happy about. It dealt with 
Jim Bridger, a mountain man who did con 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Bet on 
the Future 


and Win 


SoME ONE (a spy from the whodunit 
camp?) has been circulating the rumor 
that science fiction is hard to read and 
intended only for those with technical 
school degrees. This is far from the truth. 
True, there are some clumsily written 
stories here and there which are dubbed 
“science fiction” because the author has 
cluttered them up with implausible, ob- 
scure gadgets tagged out with pseudo-Latin 
polysyllabic jawbreakers, but the great body 
of well-written science fiction is no harder 
to understand than Forever Amber and 
the background of the story is usually more 
familiar to the average reader than the 
background of a historical novel. 


What is nowadays termed “science fic- 
tion” is “historical fiction”—of the future. 
The author attempts to envision what the 
world may be like for our grandchildren, 
or great grandchildren, and, in so doing, 
explores some human problem which may 
arise in that world of the future. Those 
human problems remain basically the same 
—war and love and death and birth. The 
background scene is changed; the people 
are not. 


It does not take a degree in mechanical 
engineering to understand that the world 
may be vastly changed by the imminent de- 
velopment of space travel—as the western 
world was changed by Columbus. It does 
not take an intimate knowledge of ballistics 
to feel the terror and adventure and vast 
loneliness of the endless depths of space, 





By Robert A. Heinlein 


nor a professor’s knowledge of astronomy 
to feel the tragic fascination of the ancient, 
long dead face of our moon. 

The problem of “technical explanations” 
came up in filming the motion picture, 
Destination: Moon. We used a simple, 
direct solution: don’t give the audience 
mathematical formulae—show them space 
flight! In a similar fashion in my new book, 
The Man Who Sold the Moon, no special 
knowledge not common to the average 
newspaper reader is required because the 
story is not about the engineering tech- 
nicalities of space ships but about the 
human problems of a man possessed by the 
great dream of spanning space. 

In fact, “science fiction” is a poor term 
—non-descriptive. The older term of specu- 
lative fiction is closer to the truth—specula- 
tion about what the future may hold, as 
indicated by all predictable changes, socio- 
logical, political, scientific. The possible 
shape of the future is always fascinating; it 
has driven people to fortunetellers through- 
out the ages—and drives them to bet on 
horse races and stocks. 

You may even find that you yourself 
have a speculative novel of the future 
working around in your subconscious, wait- 
ing to be born. If so, find a typewriter and 
get it out of your system; it’s a game any- 
one can play. 

That’s how I got started playing it. 


(Reprinted from Feb., 1950, “Bookshop News.” “The Man 
Who Sold the Moon” was published by Shasta Publishers.) 
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By Bob Downer 


Tue eEpitors oF Picture and Gift Journal 
rejected my “Surf and Saddle.” They didn’t 
even suggest a rewrite. But, I knew that I 
had a story. I rewrote the piece, using the 
same information, shot it back to the Jour- 
nal, and received an acceptance by return 
mail. 

Those are the facts. I’m not proud of 
them because I should know how to write 
a business paper article which will sell the 
first time out. It is true, though, that this 
experience comes to all of us from time to 
time—to the best and the worst of us. 

There are two stumbling blocks for busi- 
ness paper writers: they don’t know good 
trade journal material when they see it, 
or they don’t know how to present the 
facts to the reader. If a business man is an 
outstanding success — either through the 
years or on one promotion — you can start 
sniffing for a trade journal story. The suc- 
cess should be due to his own efforts and, 
preferably, to his own unique ideas. (Many 
people are successful who aren’t good trade 
journal subjects; for example, a hardware 
store owner whose father-in-law bought out 
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his competitors.) Once you have found a 
good subject—subject being the man you're 
writing about, not your theme—the gist of 
your story is how he became successful and 
how the reader can apply these same prin- 
ciples to his own business. 

After you have the material, you may 
still muff a good story in the writing. That's 
what I did. I have been tempted to change 
some of the most embarrassing errors in the 
first story, but that wouldn’t be fair. So, 
here are two versions of the same article. 
One sold; one didn’t. By analyzing both 
versions, we can learn a good deal about 
presenting facts in a business paper article. 
Can you pick out the flaws in this original 
“Surf and Saddle”? 

(1) Two factors—a thorough knowl- 

edge of her merchandise and the fact 

that she has a distinctive shop not 
duplicated anywhere in the vicinity— 
are credited by Mrs. Faye Fuller with 
the success of her western shop, Surf 
and Saddle, 1751 South Coast Blvd., 

Laguna Beach, California. 

When Mrs. Fuller and her for- 
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mer husband started the shop three 
years ago, they proceeded cautiously to 
test the soundness of their idea. 

(2) From Mr. Fuller’s father, a man- 
ufacturer of western leather goods, 
they got $214 worth of stock. They 
rented a small store, off the main high- 
way in a group of patio shops, at a low 
rent. Fuller, an ex-Seabee, had a col- 
lection of bolo knives and shells which 
he had obtained in the Philippines, 
and these were put on exhibit partly to 
fill up the store space. 

Mrs. Fuller began to make nov- 
elty earrings, pins, place cards, and 
bridge tabs from miniature dolls im- 
ported from Central America. 

The shop prospered so well that 
the stock, purchased from surplus prof- 
its, grew to $3000, and in April Mrs. 
Fuller moved the shop to larger quar- 
ters on the coast highway, on a site 
overlooking the ocean. 

(3) Surf and Saddle, dubbed by the 
Fullers “The Most Western Spot in 
Laguna Beach,” has a wide variety of 
gifts and wearing apparel. In apparel, 
the shop stocks girls’ western outfits, 
suede jackets, ties, tooled belts, scarfs, 
hats, purses, and moccasins. Some of 
the gift items are ash trays, note cards, 
pictures, novelty pump and horse-col- 
lar flower pots, calfskin rugs, copper 
plaques, wallets, miniature spitoons, 
bar sets, etc. 

(4) The most popular items are moc- 
casins, which sell for $5.50 and $8.95 
(a more elaborate model with airfoam 
soles) as slippers or for beach, loung- 
ing or casual wear. Mrs. Fuller esti- 
mates that the moccasins account for 
70 per cent of her business, and she has 
a number of customers who return reg- 
ularly to buy them for themselves or 
for gifts. 

(5) The majority of customers, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Fuller, are not “west- 
ern” or “horsey.” A large percentage 
of them are tourists, coming from the 
East, who have been through New 
Mexico or Arizona and have seen 
western goods similar to those she 
stocks. 





“As they go along,” she says, 
“they think more and more that they’d 
like to buy some of those things, but 
they never quite do. Then, when they 
get here, they think it’s their last 
chance to get some of the things 
they’ve been admiring.” 

Nor do young people buy most 
of Mrs. Fuller’s novelties. One popu- 
lar item, a jingle bag (a drawstring 
purse with metal-tipped fringes that 
jingle), has been sold to only one teen- 
ager, whereas older women, up to 70, 
have bought most of them. 

In many cases, customers have 
told Mrs. Fuller about sources for nov- 
elties that she didn’t know about. 
From a customer, for example, she 
learned that a bartender only a few 
blocks away made drink mixers in the 
form of branding irons. Another for- 
mer customer now makes almost all of 
the moccasins she sells. 

Mrs. Fuller got her start in 
merchandising experience when she 
worked for a San Bernardino (Calif. ) 
men’s wear store. The manager made 
her buyer for all novelty items and 
most accessories. She learned many 
lessons which help her now. 

A large part of her buying is 

done by mail, since that gives her an 
opportunity to decide for herself just 
what — and how much — she wants, 
without high-pressure salesmen. 
(6) Despite the fact that Laguna 
Beach (midway between Los Angeles 
and San Diego) is a resort town, she 
keeps her prices rather low. The man- 
ager of a Hollywood store, for ex- 
ample, once told her not to sell hats 
for less than $3.95, because they were 
bringing that price in Hollywood. 
When they failed to move at $3.95 or 
at $2.95, however, she discovered that 
Santa Ana, 20 miles distant, sold them 
at $1.95, so she now uses that price 
and prices her other items competi- 
tively, too. 

On high-priced merchandise, 
such as leather outfits retailing for $70, 
she keeps only one for a display and 
takes orders from it. 










































(7) Her merchandise is unique be- 
cause she has learned from experience 
that it doesn’t pay to stock “popular” 
items sold by cut-rate stores. Of three 
dozen snowing paperweights purchased 

a year ago, she has sold only two which 

is, she thinks, because of the fact that 

chain stores are selling them at a lower 

price. 

Meanwhile, the store, having 
proved itself on an inexpensive experi- 
mental scale, is doing an appreciably 
larger amount of business in its new 
highway location. Mrs. Fuller foresees 
bigger and better business for Surf and 
Saddle, “The Most Western Spot in 
Laguna Beach.” 

What’s wrong with the first picture? Why 
didn’t the story sell? You can check these 
comments with the numbered paragraphs 
of the above article. 

(1) Not only weak and ineffective, but 
actually antagonizes the reader. He says, 
“I know my stock.” As for having a dis- 
tinctive shop, the reader either has or 
hasn’t; nowhere does the story specifically 
tell him how to make his place “distinc- 
tive.” 

(2) This paragraph and the next one 
are personal chit-chat. Furthermore, the 
reader can’t and shouldn’t apply this infor- 
mation. He doesn’t collect bolo knives nor 
make earrings; and he shouldn’t, because 
these items weren’t responsible for the 
store’s success. These were emergency meas- 
ures to pad out the stock. 

(3) Why? No reason is given for pick- 
ing a Western mood, or any mood at all. 
In a business story, tell the reader why as 
well as how. 

(4) Brought in last, the moccasins sound 
like some kind of happy accident, instead 
of like the mainstay of the stock. 

(5) This paragraph, and the next three, 
are all personal. They discuss Mrs. Full- 
er’s personal problems, but there is nothing 
here that the reader can “lift” for his own 
business. 

The 


(6) The example is unnecessary. 


paragraphs should be kept short so the 
reader will remember that he is reading a 
list of buying tips, not idle talk. 
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(7) This example is undesirable. The 
casual reader misses the point, thinks only 
that he is being told never to buy snowing 
paperweights. 

There is, in that first version of the story, 
plenty of “liftable” material — but it is all 
between the lines. Many stories are like 
that because your subject won’t tell you 
why he did something; sometimes he may 
not consciously know. By viewing the ef- 
fects, you have to deduce the causes, and 
point these out to the reader. That’s what 
I did in the second version titled, ‘Stock 
Is the Secret”: 

(8) Mrs. Faye Fuller, proprietor of 
the Surf and Saddle Shop of Laguna 
Beach, Calif., believes that wise buy- 
ing of stock is the number one secret of 
success for a gift shop, and the out- 
standing success of her store in the past 
three years demonstrates the truth of 
her idea. 


(9) In selecting stock, Mrs. Fuller 
uses three principles: 

First, you should have one 
“staple” item which can be featured 
which is not strictly a “luxury” item, 
and which is unusual] enough so that it 
will set your shop apart from other 
gift shops. 

Second, you should stick to one 
style or mood of gifts—comic, regional, 
artistic, etc. — because this, too, will 
make your shop distinctive. Hodge- 
podge is seldom desirable. 

Third, within that one field you 
should have a wide variety of items. 
This builds traffic and brings the regu- 
lar customers back. 

When Mrs. Fuller and her for- 
mer husband started the shop three 
years ago, they proceeded cautiously to 
test the soundness of their ideas. For 
their style or mood, they decided on 
western goods, partly because there 
was no similar shop among the forty 
gift shops in the resort town of Laguna 
Beach, and partly because Mr. Fuller’s 
father was a manufacturer of western 
leather items. 

(10) For their one featured item, they 
decided to stock a line of moccasins. 
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No one else in town was doing this, 
but they were good for several reasons. 
First, they are not strictly luxury items. 
Second, customers will buy them for 
themselves, relatives and friends, with- 
out necessarily waiting for Christmas 
or a birthday. So the Fullers beat one 
of the biggest handicaps of a gift shop. 
Third, prices and profits were high 
enough to assure a fairly large steady 
income, aided by sales of miscellaneous 
giftware. 

The chief drawback was that in- 
ventory taking and reordering were 
complicated by different styles and 
sizes, but the Fullers reasoned that this 
very fact would discourage competi- 
tion. 

In addition to the moccasins, 
they stocked as varied a line of other 
western gift items as they could on 





their limited budget. They started busi- 
ness in a small shop in a group of patio 
shops off the main highway. With the 
shop’s surplus profits, Mrs. Fuller ex- 
panded the original $214 worth of 
stock to $3000 in a little over two 
years, and moved to a highway loca- 
tion overlooking the ocean. 
(11) In the new location, Mrs. Fuller 
is doing even better, thanks to her 
three principles of sticking to one 
“mood,” stocking a variety of items in 
that line, and keeping one staple item. 
The fact that her stock is ex- 
clusively Western doesn’t limit her 
clientele, she finds. “In fact,” she says, 
“very few of my customers are what 
you'd call ‘the horsey set.’” On the 
contrary, the distinctive stock makes 
Surf and Saddle, with its slogan “The 
Most Western Spot in Laguna Beach,” 




















“All faces are purely fictitious, and any resemblance to. . . . 










































a landmark and tourist attraction. 
(12) The wide variety of gift items, 
too, invites browsing. In apparel, the 
shop has girls’ western outfits, suede 
jackets, ties, tooled leather belts, scarfs, 
hats, purses, and moccasins. Some of 
the gift items are ash trays, note cards, 
pictures, novelty pump and _ horse-col- 
lar flower pots, calfskin rugs, copper 
plaques, wallets, miniature spitoons, 
bar sets, etc. 

The moccasins, selling in two 
styles for $5.50 and $8.95, are adver- 
tised “for beach, boudoir, and bath.” 
They account for 70 per cent of the 
shop’s revenue, and on busy days as 
many as thirty pairs are sold. 

As manager of her own store, 
and as accessories buyer for a San Ber- 
nardino (Calif.) men’s wear store 
several years ago, Mrs. Fuller has de- 
veloped a few other ideas in buying. 
(13) All of the items in her stock are 
unique because she has learned from 
experience that it doesn’t pay to stock 
“popular” items sold by cut-rate stores. 
(14) She does a large part of her buy- 
ing by mail, since that gives her an op- 
portunity to decide for herself just 
what—and how much—she wants, 
without high-pressure salesmen. 

On high-priced merchandise, 
such as leather outfits retailing for $70, 
she keeps only one for display and 
takes orders from it. 

Finally, she keeps her prices in 
line with those in the nearest town 
with a population four times larger 
than Laguna. She thinks that this is 
necessary not only because overpriced 
items move slowly, but because a cus- 
tomer who sees one item overpriced is 
suspicious of the prices on all of the 
stock. On the other hand, if prices 
are kept in line, the customers realize 
it and instinctively say, “Why go 20 
miles away when I can get it just as 
cheaply here?” 

Now, we see that the store has a distinctive 
mood which makes it unique, a landmark, 
a tourist attraction. We see that this mood 
depends largely on one item, moccasins. We 
see that there are a wide variety of sup- 
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plementary items. Success has come be. 
cause Mrs. Fuller knows what the reader 
is supposed to learn from this article—that 
stock is the secret. 

(8) “Wise buying of stock” is something 
that vitally concerns every merchant. This 
is a strong hook. 

(9) The success principles are itemized, 
Make it easy for the reader to understand 
what you are getting at. Emphasize points, 
number them if necessary. 

(10) Here we give the reader three rules 
for selecting his staple stock. 

(11) We summarize what we've aid. 
Check back on (2) and you'll see we've 
followed the rules for public speaking: tell 
them what you’re going to say, say it, tell 
them what you’ve said. 

(12) Advertisers like this. The reader 
will take a hint from this and stock a wider 
variety of sideline items. 

(13) This saves the reader from falling 
into a trap. He will be approached by dime 


store jobbers, and the low prices might [ 


tempt him if he doesn’t realize that the 
chain dime stores will be underselling him. 
Here is an instance, however, which proves 
that a trade journal writer should know his 
field, because there are some fields in which 
it is standard practice to stock popular 
items and sell them at a loss to attract 
customers. 

(14) The advertisers are pleased when 
they read this, because most of them er 
courage direct orders by mail from gift 
shops. But, here again, is proof that you 
must know your business. In other fields 
trade journal ads are used just to remind 
the retailer that such-and-such a produc 
is good and that he should reorder when 
the jobber calls on him. 

The first version of this story failed » 
sell because it was little more than a pub 
licity story outlining Surf and Saddle’s ris 
to success. It tells what but it doesn’t reall 
tell how or why. The second version & 
slanted to the reader by showing him how 
he can duplicate this success. It analyz 
three basic principles of success (2) ant 
breaks one of these down further (3). 4! 
the end, it throws in four more tips. Tht 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Hail, posey with diameter, 
Iambic verse tetrameter! 


A greeting card is not so hard, 
yat~—- 0-7 — 


A GREETING CARD IS a message from me 
to you. That’s why no dealer can sell me 
a card, like he can sell me toothpowder, 
or soap. I have to go into the store and 
choose my own card, one that says exactly 
what I want to say. 

Greeting card publishers are continually 
studying thousands of retail overations in 
order to find out just what I want to say 
to you, what Jake Jones wants to say to 
his mother-in-law on her birthday, or what 
the girls in the office want to say to Susie 
Smith, who finally snagged herself a man. 
They study their markets and so should 
you, if you intend to write greeting card 
verse. 

You can start this market study at home, 
with your family and friends. What types 
of verses do they send? What types do 
they enjoy receiving? The next step is for 
you to read and analyze the verses on reams 
of published cards, because these verses 
represent what the editors are buying and 
using today. Chats with local card dealers 
will also disclose what sells best. But you 
must not be content to imitate published 
verses. New ideas or modern variations of 
old ones are needed. Ideas, above all, will 
open the doors of the publishing houses to 
new writers. 

To be a good seller, a verse must appeal 
to thousands of people—to the rich guy and 
to the fellow who lives across the tracks. It 
can be a simple message, but it has to be 


By George Stanley Shaw 


packed full of sentiment. Without emo- 
tional appeal, a verse won’t move from a 
dealer’s shelves even if it gets into print. 
Remember that a greeting card verse must 
first attract the sender, then satisfy the re- 
cipient. Generally, I put myself in the 
place of the recipient and ask: would I 
like someone to send me such a verse? 

A greeting card verse may consist of a 
compliment, a genuine wish, or an expres- 
sion of appreciation. Verse should be con- 
fined to not more than eight lines and most 
editors prefer shorter lengths, preferably 
four lines. They don’t want fancy phrases 
in which Roget was your silent partner. 
The less ornamentation used, the better. 

Poetry and greeting card verse are re- 
lated only distantly, but that does not mean 
that a poet cannot turn out good greeting 
card verse. A poet’s imagination and his 
facility with words, linked with a trace of 
humor and colorful expression, are assets 
for which most greeting card verse writers 
yearn. I would like to warn those of you 
who are poets, however, to forget the poet’s 
aloofness from a mass audience and to 
speak in terms that shoppers at the corner 
grocery can understand. Write the lan- 
guage of the common folk, the mailman, 
the beautician’s assistant, the milkman, the 
cop on the beat, the housewife, the laborer 
and the millions of factory workers. These 
are the people who buy greeting cards. 
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Home Base 


Recently I made a point of visiting two 
greeting card companies. One is in a small, 
untidy three-story building on an obscure 
corner. Narrow stairs lead past the first- 
floor press room into a giant office on the 
second floor. Here are lumped all the secre- 
taries, typists, file clerks, editors, and adver- 
tising staff. Only the president and the busi- 
ness manager have offices to call their own, 
box-like rooms tacked on the main office. 
On the third floor is the finishing depart- 
ment, another large white-washed room, 
with long tables, at which women are 
painstakingly tying ribbons and _ gluing 
bunny tails. 

This company employs 200 persons and 
there are about 8 different cards in pro- 
duction at a given time. The president is 
the editor-in-chief and he has as assistant 
editors his secretary and one of the artists. 
There are from 50 to 75 batches of verses 
from free lance writers in every mail. After 
a screening process the chief editor sees 
about 10 of these verses and he may buy 
3. In addition, the company has latched 
on to regular contributors who started as 
free lancers. (There are no agents in the 
greeting card verse business.) Any verse 
writer with originality who appears in the 
slush is given immediate encouragement. 


My other visit was to a king in the in- 
dustry, a greeting card company which em- 
ploys 1300 persons and covers 3 build- 
ings, 8 floors, and 237,395 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Five thousand different cards are 
created and produced every year, and dis- 
tributed through nine branch offices. The 
place is highly mechanized and coldly 
impersonal. 


Six editors work full-time screening the 
mail and creating the verses which the 
mail doesn’t produce. In a major greeting 
card firm like this one, the editors start 
work on a line from 12 to 18 months be- 
fore that line appears on the stands. Right 
now, they’re thinking about Mother’s Day, 
1951. Even though they work on one file 
at a time (Christmas, Easter, birthdays, 
babies), they buy for all the files all year 
round, and will not pass up any original 
and workable idea. 
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Meanwhile, in the art department, long 
rows of artists, caged in individual cubicles, 
are busy designing cards. They don’t work 
from the verses; they work only from cap- 
tions like “Mom and Dad’s 50th” or “To 
my wife and sweetheart on our anniver- 
sary.” The verses and designs are com- 
bined in another art department where the 
finished art is approved. Then plates must 
be made, and the cards must be printed, 
folded, finished, boxed, and shipped. 

Regardless of the size of the company, 
greeting card workers seem to be enthusi- 
astic about the business. One of the execu- 
tives I talked to said, “We’re selling a 
laugh; we're selling thoughtfulness and 
courtesy. A fellow gets a card in the morn- 
ing; he goes to work in a better humor; 
he puts the fellows who work with him 
in a better humor; he comes home feeling 
fine, doesn’t beat the wife and kids. You 
get the idea. It’s a chain reaction and we're 
proud of it.” That’s not a bad motto for 
greeting card verse writers: “We’re selling 
a laugh; we're selling thoughtfulness and 
courtesy.” 


Submitting Verses 


Use a good grade of paper, about envel- 
ope size, and type all your work. Retain a 
carbon copy of your verse for your own 
files. Each verse should, of course, be num- 
bered. Any cataloguing numbering system 
will suffice, if you can tell which verse an 
editor is purchasing when he sends you 4 
check for verse so and so. A numbering 
system will keep matters pretty well straight- 
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the verse referred to. I find it convenient 
to send my work to the editors in sets of 
ten. The first verse is called No. 1 and the 
other verses are numbered in sequence up 
to No. 10. I also give a “set number” to 
all verse. One editor might get a set of ten 
verses numbered No. 24-1, No. 24-2, etc., 
while another editor might receive a set 
numbered No. 500-1, No. 500-2, etc. I never 
use the same number on any two sets for 
obvious reasons. The practice of selling 
two editors the same verse, though done in 
pure error, makes it mighty hard to sell 
those two editors anything else. Enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope as with fiction. 


Getting Reports 


Allow approximately two full weeks for 
an editor to report on your work. If at 
the end of three weeks you have not heard 
from your submission, send a polite note 
of inquiry. This will suffice in 90 per cent 
of the cases. For the rest, you scold and 
pray, scold and pray. 


Rhyines and Rhyming 


Technically, rhyme is the correspondence 
in two or more words or verses of terminal 
sounds beginning with an accented vowel 
which must be preceded by different con- 
sonant sounds. Rhyme deals specifically 
with sounds. Therefore, spelling is not of 
importance in rhyming. In some instances, 
correct rhymes are spelled alike, as in mate, 
ate; and in other instances, the spelling 
differs, ate, bait. Words which are spelled 
alike and look alike, yet are pronounced 
differently, are not rhymes, for instance, 
hearth and earth, singer and finger. All 
thymes should be true rhymes, like darn, 
tarn, yarn; care chair, dare; hard, yard. 
True rhyming can be accomplished through 
the use of a good dictionary. The diction- 
ary has helped me sell many verses. One 
of my friends, though, finds that the farther 
he keeps from the rhyming dictionary, the 
more verses he sells. The trick in using 
the dictionary is to avoid choosing un- 
familiar words even though they may be 
just the rhymes you need. 





ened out and enable you to tell instantly Meter or Beat 





Verse has meter or beat, which is the 
systematically arranged and measured 
rhythm of the verse, divided into feet or 
syllabic groups. Each line must possess 
a certain number of accented and un- 
accented syllables. The most popular 
greeting card verse pattern is the iambic 
(the iamb is a foot which consists of 
an unaccented syllable followed by an 
accented syllable) trimeter or tetramcter 
(three or four feet in a line). Sometimes, 
the first and second lines agree in meter 
and rhyme, then the third and fourth lines. 
Again, the first and third lines may agree 
while the second and fourth lines agree. 
It will be easier for you to write metrical 
verse if you write from the heart, spon- 
taneously. If you try to force words and 
thoughts together, you will have difficulty 
with meter. Write naturally as you would 
speak, then rearrange. 


Ideas on Art 


The art department of the greeting card 
firm handles all illustrations because the 
individual firm maintains staff artists. 
Nevertheless, if you happen upon a new 
angle, come upon a new design for a card, 
it might be useful for you to bring your 
idea to the attention of the editor. One 
need not be an artist to accomplish this. 
A rough sketch will suffice, and the firm’s 
own artists can develop your idea. Gener- 
ous rates are paid for such material, but 
it must not be of the run-of-the-mill variety. 


Constructing the Verse 


Verse creeps into the mind in a thousand 
disconnected ways. One moment there is 
nothing but an idea and in a matter of 
seconds this idea germinates into words. 
Many of us have ideas that fall into verse, 
but the greeting card verse writer gets his 
thoughts down on paper. 

Is the sentiment sympathetic and un- 
stilted? Is it free of triteness? Does it say 
something in a manner that anyone can 
instantly grasp? Can it be sent to any- 
one, male or female, old or young? If so, 
it is deserving of a chance. Type it; put it 
with some other verse and make up a set. 
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When this is accomplished, send the set 
to your favorite editor. Once it is in the 
mail, forget it and get back to your type- 
writer. Write others. Make up other sets. 
Get these mailed out, too. Let the editors 
get to know you. 

Most people admittedly do not have great 
talent. A tew people have ambition, the 
willingness to work, and the kind of mind 
that will apply all of their experiences, 
every minute of their waking hours, to a 
single purpose. It is from these people, 
rather than from those who are talented, 
that the financial and literary successes 
come. If you think about greeting card 
verse all the time, if you translate every ex- 
perience you have into an angle on which 
a greeting card verse can be perched, you 
have it in you to be a producer. The idea 
isn’t to write one or two verses a week; hut 
to produce two or three verses a day and 
to keep them constantly in the mail. Think 
about the subject all the time, putting every 
idea, every experience, every observation to 
the mental test of whether there is a greet- 
ing card verse idea in it. That is the way 
men who design hats, motor cars, and 
magazines live their lives; and that is the 
way successful volume producers of greet- 
ing card verse operate. 


A Word About Payment 


There is no fortune in verse. Motion 
picture rights and radio rights are nil in 
this racket. An editor will offer you pay- 
ment anywhere from 25 to 50 cents a line 
and up, but seldom $1 a line until you 
age a bit, write a lot, and are known well. 
At 50 cents a line, you can make money; 
but until that day when you have proved 
yourself, stick to your full-time job, what- 
ever that may be. 


Rejection 

Rejection slips are heartless little nui- 
sances which continually come home to 
roost on the doorstep. Take them in stride 
as all of us must do. Not every verse will 
sell and you may as well accept this fact 
without comment. When a verse comes 
back, look it over again and see if you 
have kept half of it in your mind and sub- 
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mitted only half of it to the editor. It is 
strange that the human mind can pull such 
tricks on us but it is nonetheless true. What 
we thought was down on paper is not al- 
ways down there. Every verse that comes 
back is returned for a definite reason. Not 
all editors can take time out to tell you 
why. You, alone, must find these faults, 

Remember to submit your verse in sea- 
son, at least five months before the print- 
ing deadline for any given occasion. A 
Christmas verse should reach the editor in 
June or July. In some large companies, the 
editors work a year or so in advance. Gen- 
eral verse, birthday, congratulatory, etc., 
may be submitted anytime, of course. Often 
verse is rejected just because its submission 
is poorly timed. 

Here’s a verse which probably will be 
rejected: 

We'd like to send a special wish 
To all our many friends; 
Sure hope this greeting gets to you 
Before the season ends. 
Why? Because this verse would have a very 
limited sale. It could be purchased only by 
two people with many friends. It is not 
enough for you to write a verse which one 
person will want to send to another. You 
have to write one which thousands of 
people will want to send to thousands of 
other people. For that reason, too, firms are 
apt to turn down verses which use the 
limiting word, “I.” 
Here’s another verse which won’t sell: 
You're getting older every day 
But that don’t mean a thing. 
To me you'll always be as fresh 
As flowers in the spring. 
In the first place, people do not like to be 
reminded that they’re getting older. Only 
in humorous verse may you slam the person 
for whom the verse is intended. Avoid all 
uncomplimentary, risque, and controversial 
remarks. Secondly, the grammar lapse, 
don’t for doesn’t, will prevent this verse 
from selling. 

Often verses are rejected because they 
have not been aimed at the right markets. 
Greeting card verses should be simple, full 
of sentiment, and carefully formulated. | 
once set out to write a Thanksgiving Day 
verse which started: 
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This is the month when the ax comes down 
On the neck of a beautiful fowl, 

When the air is crisp and skies are gray 
And the hunter is on the prow]; 

When a mother’s heart begins to beat 
With joyous expectation 

And kids turn homeward weary feet 
From points all over the nation. 


When I had reached the eighth line of my 
composition I knew it was hopeless to ex- 
pect to make it a greeting card verse, but 
I had the idea and couldn’t stop writing. 
Today, I have reason to hope that the lines 
will find a home with a national publica- 
tion. So, if your greeting card verse turns 
out to be a poem, don’t submit it to a greet- 
ing card company. And don’t try to sell 
your greeting card verse to the magazine 
market. Finally, make sure that the com- 
pany to which you are sending your verse 
uses that particular type of verse. Some 
companies specialize in humorous verse, 
novelty verse, etc. 





Discrimination 
I saw in the Dicest a two-page spread 
About the new Prize Contest. I eagerly read. 
There it stated before my cyes 
That a red canoe was second prize. 
Fitted with pup tent, it sounded like home, 
But a girl couldn’t make that journey alone. 


To the fifteenth prize I skipped and, lo, 
Another place that I couldn’t go. 


> 


“Peace and serenity,” if you please, 
A cell, a loaf and a hunk of cheese. 
“Ah, me,” I sighed, “it’s just for men— 


That leaves me out in the cold again.” 


For the woman reader, I further read, 
John Frederics hats to go on her head, 

One for summer, one for spring and fall, 
And an Xmas bonnet to crown them all. 
Away with hats and a gal’s frustration! 
What I want, WD, is a female vacation. 


Viola L. Burns. 





What Type of Verse Shall I Write? 

To answer that question, ask yourself, 
“What type of verse can I write?” Editors, 
of course, want Valentine, Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Thanksgiving, Congratulatory, Conva- 
lescent, Birthday, Anniversary, Mother’s 
Day verse, and many others. Anniversary 
verse is not too difficult to write. Here are 
some lines I wrote and sold several years 
ago: 

Time out from all the turmoil 

Of this very modern life 

To send a special greeting 

To a very modern wife; 

This card is only paper 

But the wish I would impart 

Originated, Darling, 

In the bottom of my heart! 
Humorous verses, which are very much 
in demand, can be difficult to write. Al- 
though almost any good gag can be turned 
into some kind of greeting card, the gag 
must tie in with the wish being expressed. 
Short, terse verse is best for humorous cards, 
and plays on words are good if they fit in 
with the purpose of the greeting card. 
Comic verse may slam the sender and, oc- 
casionally, the receiver. Remember, in 
writing children’s verses, to keep in mind 
the age and intelligence of the child to 
whom the card will be sent. The lines 
should be short and the words simple ones 
that the child will understand. 

Keep your faith, and make every verse 
you write just a little better than the last 
one. With countless thousands of variations 
possible, it is only necessary for the greet- 
ing card verse writer to use a trace of origi- 
nality and common sense. As you write, 
you learn. The way to get started in any- 
thing is to start. If you consider verse writ- 
ing as a hobby, a means of passing pleasant 
hours and of making a few dollars while 
you work, you may be disappointed. It is 
really a matter of hard digging, not casual, 
peripatetic, once-in-a-while effort. Some 
people start right off and seem to click at 
once, while others keep plugging. It is the 
pluggers, the ones who don’t lose faith, who 
make the heights. 


(Greeting card verse markets on page 63) 





NEW YORK 





By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE st. JOHN Publishing Company, one 
of the newer firms in this magazine busi- 
ness, is coming up fast from its initial ad- 
venture into the comics. And like Stephen 
Leacock’s famous horseman, it seems to be 
riding off “in all directions.” 

This company has just recently bought 
Magazine Digest, formerly put out by a 
Canadian company, and intends to con- 
tinue publishing it, without too great 
change in policy, as a digest magazine with 
wide general appeal. 

At least 85 per cent of the contents will 
be reprint material. This leaves a small 
percentage for originals, and much of this 
will be written on assignment. The editor 
does not want to see any completed articles. 
But he will consider queries and outlines of 
proposed articles. No free lance cartoons 
are being considered now. Such drawings 
are used only to illustrate gags in special 
departments and are all being assigned. 

Only one type of material from free 
lancers will be absolutely welcome: long 
fillers of either the informational or the in- 
spirational type. These must have general 
appeal. Lengths run 200 to 300 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, according to length 
and quality. Payment is on acceptance also 
for featured originals, the amount being 
arranged with each author. Irwin Stein is 
the editor in charge of Magazine Digest at 
545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

New, but completely digest in type, is 
Book Digest. This will use abridgements or 
condensations of three or four important 
books each month, both fiction and non- 
fiction, and will also include excerpts and 
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short selections from others. The maga- 
zine is in digest size; sells for 35 cents. 
James Bryans is the editor; Irwin Stein, 
editorial director. The address: St. John 
Publishing Co., 545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

“Readers Choice Library” is another St. 
John Company’s venture. These are 25-cent 
reprints in pocket format with a general 
line of titles and many Westerns. The 
standard royalties in the book field are paid 
here. 

Hollywood Pictorial is a fan book for 
comic-book readers. It will appear from 
time to time featuring various types of 
movies, as, for example, the special issue on 
Western movie stars. 

Picture Novels is another venture to ap- 
peal to comic-book readers. These are full- 
length novels for adults, both originals and 
popular best-sellers. They are treated in 
comic-book fashion, and appear in pocket 
size. The publishers expect picture novels 
to be great rivals of the pulp fiction maga- 
zines. But it may be that they will attract 
a whole new group of readers, younger 
and with less education than pulp readers. 

The St. John Publishing Company is 
continuing its line of comics. One of their 
specialties is the pocket-size comic. Marion 
MacDermott is editor of the comics. You'll 
find all these publications at 545 Fifth 
Avenue. And it’s a tight squeeze for the 
editors, as the company has been expanding 
faster than office space. 

After a long period of rumors, Rose Wyn 
is going ahead with her new confession 
magazine. The title is to be announced 
later. But, in general contents and policy, 
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the new publication will be another 
monthly, similar to Secrets. Mrs. Beatrice 
Lubitz Cole is working with Mrs. Wyn on 
the two magazines. Bea Lubitz is well 
known to confession writers, as she has been 
one of the important editors in the field for 
many years. 

The market is open for all types of ma- 
terial; stories, articles, poems. Reports are 
very fast. And payment is 3 cents a word 
and up for both stories and articles; poems 
bring 50 cents a line, all on acceptance. 

Robert Erisman phoned to say that 
there has been a change in the love books 
of the Magazine Management Company 
(Martin Goodman, publisher). Best West- 
ern Romances has been dropped, leaving 
just one pulp magazine in the field of 
Western love: Ranch Love Stories. This 
continues as a bi-monthly, with no change 
in requirements from those first announced. 

But a new title has been substituted: 
Modern Love Stories. This is also a bi- 
monthly, but of the straight love-pulp type. 
Most stories are to be from the girl’s view- 
point. Lengths may run anywhere from 
1000 words up to 15,000. Lengths up to 
5,000 words are more generally acceptable, 
as the shorter stories are more easily sched- 
uled. There will be two lead novelettes of 
about 15,000 words, but in most instances 
these will be bought from the better-known 
writers in the field. Payment is a cent a 
word and up to 1% cents; on acceptance. 
Grace Brandeis edits both these magazines 
at 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

A correction: The address for Intimate 
Romances was given incorrectly at one 
place in the January Wrirer’s Dicest. 
Please note that this magazine is still at 295 
Madison Avenue, and expects to remain 
there. Its editor, Florence Schetty, said 
that manuscripts were being delivered cor- 
rectly by the post office; so it is not likely 
that any were lost. 

McCall’s Magazine has announced a 
change in its fiction editor. Frankie McKee 
Robins, who held that post for a consider- 
able number of years, is now serving as fic- 
tion consultant. Betty Parsons Ragsdale, 
long a member of the McCall fiction de- 
partment, has been named fiction editor. 


Another announcement — a glittering, 







golden ball tossed before the eyes of writ- 
ers: the minimum rate for short stories has 
been raised to $850. 


Short stories for McCall’s usually run 
about 4,000 to 7,500 words. There is little 
interest here in the short-short, a form 
which is too abbreviated for the sort of 
writing desired. Novelettes run 10,000 to 
12,000; one-shot novels, 20,000 to 25,000; 
two-parters, 30,000, about evenly divided; 
serials, usually of three or four parts, 12,- 
000 an installment. Payment is promptly 


on acceptance. The address: 230 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
A change on the editorial staff of 


Esquire: George Wiswell resigned as fiction 
editor. No one has been assigned to take 
his place. Instead, there has been some 
reorganization within the staff. Both fic- 
tion and articles should now be addressed 
to Donald Berwick, associate editor. Sports 
manuscripts, however, should go to Dave 
Camerer, sports editor. The address: 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


William Hartley resigned as editor of 
Dell’s Modern Screen. Charles Saxon has 
been appointed to that position. Mr. Saxon 
has had an all-around editorial career with 
the Dell magazines. Lately, he has been 
handling a number of the fan magazines: 
Screen Album, Hollywood’s Family Album, 
Radio Album, Who’s Who In Hollywood, 
Western Stars. Albert Delacorte is executive 
editor, in charge of all that group. Dell 
magazines are at 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
16, New York. 


Front Page Detective and Inside Detec- 
tive have had a new editor assigned to them 
since my last call. He is James Stewart- 
Gordon, and he has a Scotch burr, well 
suited to his name. 


These two magazines seem to be gen- 
uinely tops among fact-detective books. 
Each uses fifteen stories in an issue. And 
as rates of payment are better than they 
were last year, the best writers in the field 
are competing for acceptances. 


The top length for stories is about 5,000 
words now. The usual admonition to query 
the editor holds true. Payment is 4 cents a 
word for text and $5 for each picture, all 
on acceptance. Furthermore, this editor 


















$3,000 


in 200 prizes 
for short stories of 1,500 words 


OU are cordially invited to enter 

the Writer’s Digest short-short story 
contest which opens February Ist and 
closes April 25th, 1950. Scripts may be 
any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
over that length. There are no tabus as 
to subject matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 16th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of Writer’s Digest. 
Among the 2,500 previous winners are 
many free-lance writers who got their 
very first “break” this way. The contest 
is open to all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read each 
story entered in the contest, and their 
decision is final. 


The Editors of Writer’s Digest, in addi- 
tion to awarding $3,000 in prizes, will, 
if requested by the winning authors at 
the time they are advised of their prize, 
undertake to sell the scripts they con- 
sider marketable. No commission or 
marketing expense is charged, and we 


usually sell 25 to 30 per cent of the 
winning scripts. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may dis- 
pose of your story in any way you wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, or 
write one now. Markets are constantly 
in need of this word length. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) If possible, 
face your main character with a real 
problem; (2) see that his desire to 
solve that problem, rather than run 
away from it, stems from strong, good 
reasons; (3) if he solves the problem, 
be positive his method stems from his 
own wit and strength, not from some- 
thing placed easily into his hand by 
Fate; (4) if he fails to solve the prob- 
lem, you may still have a good story 
provided a philosophy or theme is 
implicit, and your character’s failure 
to solve his problem is essential to the 
story. 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 
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Ist Prize 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 
On the Beautiful Ohio 


Tied up at Cincinnati’s river port 
and waiting for you to get in and 
shove off, is an 18 foot water-tight 
red canoe, equipped with pup tent, 
fishing line, om stove, oil » seat 
cushions, and carefully stocked with 

isions by a wise old river hand. 
There are two paddles. It’s 135 miles 
downstream to Louisville where the 
Mayor’s office has $50.00 for you for 
more provisions. It’s two weeks to 
Cairo, a month to New Orleans. The 
year’s best vacation. Win this prize 
and you may make 10 times that 
amount writing up your experiences. 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona portable 
typewriter. Retail, $79.50; standard 
, floating shift, single, double, 
and triple spacer. 


15th Prize 


Peace and serenity are within you 
alone; and not our gift to bestow. 
But, like many things, peace is the 
child of circumstance and we offer 
you the prize of amiable circumstance. 
Arran nts have been made so that 
the 1 -? winner may spend 10 
days at the New Melleray Abbey, a 
Trappist Monastery in Iowa. If de- 
si you may have “‘a cell, a loaf of 
bread, and a cheese;”’ or if you prefer 
the amenities of life, you may live at 
the monastery’s Guest House where 

ngs are quite comfortable. We 
Pay your train transportation to and 





200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


from the Abbey. If you tire of seclu- 
sion, you may work on the monastery’s 
beautiful farm. Open to male prize 
winner only: any race or creed. The 
monks are hard working, quiet, and 
well educated. If you win this prize, 
you’re in for a treat. If a woman 
wins the 15th prize, we offer her food, 
of a different kind, for the spirit. A 
new John lerics hat every season 
for a year (4 ). 


16th Prize 


A writer’s desk and file cabinet. Well 
made. 


17th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


18th Prize 


A Lucullan feast for you and a few 
ood friends. A grand prix dinner 
rom some excellent chefs around the 
country; wine from the fine cellars in 
France. Only the best and enough of 
it. We’ll ship it to you. 


19th to 30th Prize 


All the paper you need to write on, 
plus the postage to send it out. Also 
carbon paper, envelopes, and type- 
writer ri ms for one year for your 
normal work as a free-lance magazine 
writer. Railway Express charges paid 
on book manuscripts you ship or re- 
ceive collect up to one a month. 


31st and 32nd Prize 
Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 
33rd to 40th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
one manuscript you have written of 









5,000 words or less from one of the 
country’s three ablest editors in the 
field to —. or oy a ee 
i.e., general, ,» quality, pulp, sport, 
etc. < rize of infinite value to a 
— 1 needs orientation to his 
work. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The books you have always wanted to 
own. Your selection. editors will 
help you, if invited. Retail value, 
$50.00. 


51st to 55th Prize 


A subscription to the Sunday W. Tf. 
Times, The New Yorker, Flair, Harp- 
er’s Bazaar, and any bright country 
weekly in your State. 


56th to 60th Prize 


A fine dictionary. 


61st to 80th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit specially pre- 
ared for this contest of fine white 
md paper, second sheets, carbons, 

clips, erasers, file folders, etc., in 
plentiful amounts and of the highest 
quality. Enough for a productive 
writer for six months; a lazy writer 
for life. 


8ist to 99th Prize 


The new edition of ‘The Writer’s 
Market.” Includes the editorial re- 
quirements of over 2,500 editors. Each 
editorial statement approved by each 
editor before publication and written 
either by him or by his assistant. Or, 
a writer’s text of your own choice. 


100th to 200th Prize 


Certificate of Merit recording the 
place your story won in the Contest. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 
than 1500 words hee pet typed or handwritten. En- 
envelope for return. 


close stamped add: 
2. Entrants must enclose with their sto 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 

subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 

f one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 

enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


a_ subscription 


A two ) c 
script will 








The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


experienced professional editors are ju 
ead by each of the three judges. 


6. The contest is now open. 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will 
All scripts will be returned within 60 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


be published in Writer’s Digest. 


1950. Three 
dges, and each 


Send stories now. 





I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith [1]. I am sending it under separate cover [J. 


Name 


City 


(Check which) 


(0 Enclesed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 


(1 Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


eer 


State... .. id 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it (1); I am 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 
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pays a bonus for specially good work— 
either on the story or the pictures. 

Short 1 or 2-column stories are also 
wanted on unusual crimes or crime angles. 
On these the payment is $25 and $50 re- 
spectively. Unusual, very good crime pic- 
tures are also bought, at $35 each. The 
fact-detective books are at 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 16. 

There is a new editor on the Shaw pub- 
lication, My Baby and Young Years. Marie 
Stark takes the place of Gertrude Warbur- 
ton, who resigned to return to free lancing. 

This magazine caters to parents of chil- 
dren up to six years, as well as to expectant 
parents. The field of material is wide, as 
the actual care of the child is merely one 
phase of the subject. Where advice is in- 
volved, the editor prefers to have material 
supplied by authorities and professionals. 
But personal experiences of parents which 
might help others are always considered. 

Articles may run as high as 1500 words, 
but writers should be guided by subject 
matter. Payment is up now: 2 to 4 cents 
a word, on acceptance. The address: 53 
East 34th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Travel Magazine has kept quiet for some 
months, adjusting its policy and needs to its 
new owners. But now Coburn Gilman lets 
me know that the magazine is active again. 
(John Rather, executive editor of Travel 
for a time, has left for another position.) 
Remembering the dinginess of the old Mc- 
Bride offices on East 16th Street, I was 
pleased to visit the modern location in the 
West Forties. 

Travel is one of the oldest of the maga- 
zines devoted to travel text and pictures. It 
will consider manuscripts about any place 
in the world. Familiarity with the maga- 
zine’s method of handling material is im- 
portant, as well as familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter. Treatment should be based 
on research or actual experience, but should 





Seduction 


The greatest temptation 
A writer must face: 
Type over the error, 
Or neatly erase? 


L. J. Huber 





play up the romance of far places. The 
editor is also anxious to see fresh material 
on places of interest in the United States. 

It is wise to query first about subject 
matter, in order to avoid duplication. As 
to specific requirements, lengths run 1000 
to 5000 with 2500 preferred. Reports are in 
two weeks. Payment is better than it used 
to be: 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance; 
pictures, $5 each. Address manuscripts to 
115 West 45th Street, N. Y. 19. 

John Hackett is still serving as acting 
editor of the picture magazine, See. The 
circulation here is fine—well over a million. 
But the market is small. 

Subjects for feature articles should be 
provocative, rather than sensational. And 
the editor wants to see a brief outline of 
the idea first. Writers with important names 
are apt to get preference. But payment is 
good, as the magazine must meet competi- 
tive rates. Address: 10 East 40th Street, 
N. Y. 16. 

Each issue of Pageant is now being 
planned as a whole. In order to do this 
effectively, the editors announce that they 
are working on assignment only. They 
do not want completed manuscripts. They 
want ideas, submitted with a brief outline 
which is just lengthy enough to indicate 
how the writer would like to treat the 
subject. 

If ideas appeal to them, they will assign 
them specifically or consider asking for a 
finished manuscript on speculation. But 
ideas are very definitely needed. The editors 
suggest that a writer study current issues of 
the magazine before querying. Rates of 
payment are good here. Jerome Beatty, Jr. 
is associate editor in charge of articles. 
Address him care of Pageant, Hillman Pe- 
riodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Editors of The New Yorker remind 
writers that theirs is a highly specialized 
magazine, and is local in its interests—even 
if Aunt Minnie in California just dotes on 
it. About 90 per cent of the factual ma 
terial is handled by staff members. The 
long material in “Talk of the Town” de 
partment is staff-produced, but short anec- 
dotes are considered. 

Fiction, verse, cartoons, and newsbreaks 
from free lance writers are considered. But 
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globe is a world map 





we ee 


but Globe is a newspaper 





me 


You wouldn’t write “Globe” with a small Like “Globe” as the name of a newspaper, 
“g” when you refer to the name of a news- Coke and Coca-Cola are proper nouns. 
paper. With a lower-case initial, the word Correct usage requires upper-case initials. 
means a world map or a lamp shade—or And more—they are both registered trade- 
several other things. marks, and good practice requires the 
When you think of it this way, our request owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
for the use of a capital ““C” on “Coke” diligently. 

makes a lot of sense. Spelled with a lower- 
case “‘c,” the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola has an altogether different guish the same thing and only one thing: 


meaning. the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distin- 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











































the standards as to quality of writing and 
literary value are difficult to meet. Ideas 
for any and all parts of the magazine are 
considered. But it is almost useless to submit 
material here without a thorough knowledge 
of the editors’ likes. 

Payment is made on acceptance. While 
the rates are not set in any way, they are 
usually liberal. Harold Ross is the per- 
sonality behind the editorial policy. Ad- 
dress: 25 West 43rd Street, N. Y. 18. 

The American Weekly is hitting top cir- 
culation for a weekly newspaper maga- 
zine. It is distributed with 21 Hearst papers 
every Sunday, and calls itself ““The Nation’s 
Reading Habit.” 

Subject matter and treatment are highly 
specialized here. But the editors will con- 
sider either completed articles or outlined 
ideas for articles. All pieces are well-illus- 
trated; so be sure to indicate what art you 
may have available, or what you would 
suggest. Particularly interesting pictures 
will help sell a story. But the magazine 
also uses staff art work and photographs 
from agencies. 

Most material bought from the free 
lancers falls into either the single or double- 
page length; 900 words for the former, 
1800 for the latter. Payment varies with 
the material purchased. It is made on ac- 
ceptance and rates are moderate. George 
O’Neill is story editor on The American 
Weekly. Address your queries and articles 
to him, at 63 Vesey Street, N. Y. 7. 

Fawcett’s Motion Picture Magazine was 
one of the top three fan magazines in news- 
stand sales last year. Much of the material 
is bought from free lance writers. But 
these must, in turn, be accredited with the 
Johnston office in Hollywood. 

Only articles on the top personalities of 
Hollywood are wanted. Most of them run 
fairly short; between 1000 and 1250 words. 
But the payment is very good—about 10 
cents a word, on acceptance. Queries and 
manuscripts should go to the editor, Max- 
well Hamilton, in the New York office at 
67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Faweett’s Mechanix Illustrated is one of 
a group which appeal strongly to the man 
with a do-it-yourself bent. The circulation 
is growing steadily. But the policy remains 
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much the same. The front half of the book 
is largely features which are assigned, but 
on which the editor welcomes queries and 
outlines. The back half is the “Crafts and 
Hobbies” section. Gilbert Paust handles the 
former; Larry Eisinger, the latter. 

Pictures are important with every type 
of material. If photographs, they must be 
of professional quality. But working plans 
need be only rough sketches with all the di- 
mensions carefully indicated. These are 
whipped into shape by staff artists, specially. 
equipped to do the exacting detailed draw- 
ings. 

There are a number of special monthly 
features, such as ‘““This Month’s Prize Gad- 
get Page.” Study the magazine for exact 
information on what is included. Feature 
articles average around 1500 words. Pay- 
ment equals or betters the rates paid in the 
field. Address: 67 West 44th Street, N.Y. 
18, New York. 

The number of Fawcett manuals, mostly 
on annual schedules, has been greatly in- 
creased. Much of the material is reprinted 
from Mechanix Illustrated, or is bought 
through that magazine. 


Fiction House, which specializes in all 
types of men’s stories in the pulp field, 
moved down to the Bush Tower on West 
42nd Street the other day. Object: les 
space needed. The artists who do the string 
of comics for this house are free lancers, in- 
stead of staff artists—an arrangement they 
seem to prefer. The new offices are on the 
22nd floor, facing north. And, even on 4 
murky day, one can see the length of Cen- 
tral Park up to the red-brick back of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


Paul Payne left Fiction House to free 
lance—a nervous habit editors seem to have 
at some of the pulp houses. Jerome Bixby 
and Jack O’Sullivan have shifted their titles 
around, in order to handle the books with 
out taking on a new editor. There’s been no 
change in requirements. Payment continues 
at a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
The new address: 130 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. 


Popular Publications is making a change 
which calls attention to a condition long 
known in the publishing industry. With the 
May issues, al] books still listed at 15 cents 
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Here Are More Examples— 


Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.” —Hugh 
Que. (Mr. Farman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 








was 


Jarman, Montreal, 


How Palmer Training Is Helping Others 


How Does Your Own Success 


Compare With These? 


First Sale Pays for Course 


“I had previously taken two 
writing courses without success. 
Now, after enrolling with Palmer, 
I have received a check for my 
first sale (short story, to CAP- 

_— PER’S WEEKLY). No wonder 
I heartily recommend the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship.” —— Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 





“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement” 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful supervision and en- 
couragement received from the Palmer staff.”— 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Nore: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization. ) 





Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
tiled “Dates by the Bushel,” about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3¥ec 
4 word. 


“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
areal pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell a student when 
he is wrong.” Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Authorship, Est. 1917 | Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council for 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-30 Veterans 


FREE 
LESSON 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 


you learn by doing; 
(C 


~ 


typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


(D 


~~ 


illustrated 40-page book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 


or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 





Palmer Institute of 





Hollywood 28, California 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-30 

Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
eT will call. 


© BeBe ccccccccces 








Please print plainly. Veterans: check here ( ) 














a copy will go up to a quarter. However, 
the amount of wordage in these magazines 
is being increased considerably at the same 
time. 

The cost of producing magazines has 
risen until there is a very tiny margin of 
profit for the pulps, which have little adver- 
tising by which this cost can be partially 
offset, as in the big slicks. The newsdealers 
get so small a cut that they often refuse to 
display the pulps properly. This has been 
especially true in big cities where display 
space is at a premium. With more profits, 
the newsstands should give these magazines 
a better break. Perhaps the writers will get 
higher rates, too. 

Dime Detective is one of the Popular line 
which goes up to a quarter. In addition to 
the regular lengths, this magazine is adding 
a 25,000-word lead novel. This must be 
a suspenseful crime-adventure story with 
strong woman interest. 

10 Story Western will add on wordage by 
using more stories ‘of the lengths it has been 
using, with special emphasis on more of the 
short lengths. 

Western Love Romances and Rangeland 
Romances are increasing the length of 
stories which can be considered. Novelettes 
can now run to a top wordage of 12,060. 
Harry Widmer edits all four magazines and 
they pay a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. 

Dime Western, edited by Mike Tilden, 
will add a lead novel of 25,000 to 30,000 
words. Other lengths will continue about the 
same. But there is a big open market here. 
Tilden supervises seven Westerns besides 
Detective Tales and 15 Mystery Stories. 
Captain Zero will be discontinued with the 
March issue. A new book is being prepared 
to take its place. 

The market is especially open for good 
detective shorts. Mike reminds contributors 
that he pays for a 4000-word story at the 
usual rate for a 5000-worder. On shorter 
pieces of 3000 and 3500 words there is a 
$15 bonus. This group pays regular rates of 
a cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Louise Hauser will now use long lead 
novels of 18,000 to 20,000 words in all three 
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of her magazines. All-Story Love still runs 
serials. Each part is about 10,000 words, 
with first parts running as much as 15,000, 
She would like to see a good chunk of story 
plus synopsis of the rest. Also she can use 
more stories between 8000 and 10,000 
words. Novels, especially the long ones, can 
have a mystery or adventure angle. 

Love Book uses somewhat more mature 
problems as the basis for its love plots. But 
Love Shorts wants more of the cute, light 
stories about younger heroes and heroines 
of college and late teen-age. 

There'll be more room for poems in all 
three of these magazines. Miss Hauser likes 
the light, romantic type of verse in shorter 
lengths. She pays 25 cents a line for verse 
and payment on stories is a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Tony Field resigned as editor at Harrison 
Publications to write for the magazines. He 
has been replaced by A. P. Govoni. 

There has been some change in the gen- 
eral policy of the picture books. Under the 
new plan, no free lance work is used; all 
text is staff-prepared. But Whisper contin- 
ues to buy some free lance material. Better 
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familiarize yourself with the magazine be- 
fore submitting articles. The style is a con- 
densed one with “a fact in every line,” 
according to the new editor. The books 
like the sensational tabloid-type material. 
Lengths run about 950 to 1250 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, a flat $50. Address: 
201 West 52nd Street, N. Y. 19. 

Picture Parade Publishing Company and 
Mr. Magazines, Inc., are in new offices at 
33 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. George 
Shute is handling the editorial end of these 
publications. 

Famous Police Cases, a bi-monthly, uses 
fact detective stories and pictures of the 
usual types, but somewhat more sensational. 
Most of this material is being done by regu- 
lars. However, some outside material is con- 
sidered, mostly on current cases. A flat rate 
is paid on acceptance, about 2 cents a 
word, with $5 for pictures. Picture sets 
bring about $25 a page as printed. 

Picture Show is a monthly—all pictures 
—edited by Hy Steirman. Pix is a bi- 
monthly of feature picture stories. Willa 
Zanger, formerly with the New York Sun, 
has joined the staff as editorial assistant. 

Mr. is a new man’s magazine, using 
articles in the True and Argosy formula. 
The length wanted is 2500 words. He-man 
fiction is also wanted, in lengths around 
2500 words. Picture sets of adventure are 
being considered. Payment is on acceptance, 
tates varying with material. George Shute 
edits this one, too. These magazines are at 
33 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

Larry Sanders, formerly an editor with 
the group, is now editing Hit for the Voli- 
tant Publishing Company at 105 East 35th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

Parents’ Magazine for February carries 
avery detailed and enlightening survey of 
155 comic magazines. 

Mademoiselle’s $1,000 College Fiction 
Contest is on again, with the deadline mid- 
tight, April 15, 1950. All women under- 
gtaduates may compete. Lengths acceptable 
are 3000 to 5000 words. Two prizes of $500 
tach will be awarded and the winning 
stories will be published in the August issue. 
manuscripts to College Fiction 
Contest, Mademoiselle, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 
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Is 
*triter’s block’’ 


a stumbling 
block 
with you? 

GPA noted psychiatrist 
draws startling conclusions 
on the whole concept and 
problems of creative writ- 
ing, after treating 36 au- 
thors who could no longer §& 
“write a line.” Every writ. 
er should read such revel- 
atory chapters as: 


The Impulse to Write 

The Psychic Mechanism 
of the Writer 

Writer's Block 

Hack and Huckster 





“ “a 
EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. 

author of The Basic Neurosis 
The Myth of 


Objectivity The 
ram ae” Writer & 
Psychoanalysis 


$3.50. At all booksellers, or 
DOUBLEDAY, Dept. WD3, Garden City, N. Y. 








Sixth Annual 


WRITERS’ 
WORKSHOP 


University of Denver 
June 19—July 21, 1950 


Practical study sections in general prob- 
lems, short story, novel, poetry, non-fic- 
tion, religious writing, and juvenile writing. 


Lecturers and Consultants 
Marian Castle, J. V. Cunningham, Lucile 
Desjardins, Thomas W. Duncan, Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril, Dorothy E. S. Hansen, 
Mark Harris, Florence Hayes, Vincent 
McHugh, Florence Crannell Means, Vir- 
ginia Greene Millikin, Lorene Pearson, 


Donald Wetzel, John Williams. 
For further information write to 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 





University of Denver, Denver 10 

































YOUR FIRST 


SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers 
with something to say and ability to 
handle words are in a rut. 





This is where we enter. For fifteen years 
we have been located in the heart of the 
publishing world. Not because we like 
tall buildings, but because we have busi- 
ness with editors. Hundreds of requests 
for stories, novels, books and articles 
must remain unfilled. Why? It might 
be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified 
sales service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000—and 50c per 
M thereafter. Our minimum fee for one 
MS, 5,000 words or less, is $5. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession. For $5, 
we shall read your novel, try to sell it 
immediately, if it has any sales value at 
all, or in a letter of appraisal pass on 
some comment to you. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS, please. Or, if you wish, 
you may ship by Express. 

Ne fee for professional writers, ef course— 
and all fees dropped after two sales for 
beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE MADE 
THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — 
WAY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 NASSAU STREET—TRIBUNE BLDG., 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








Backbone of Non-Fiction 
(Continued from page 19) 
Writing non-fiction for magazines is not 

an easy task, then. But let me give you 4 

final word of hearty encouragement: there 

are few more fascinating careers, few that 
offer comparable rewards, both financial 
and spiritual. And editors and publishers 
don’t run closed corporations. They want 
to see your work. What’s more, they want 
it to be good, so that they can buy it. 

Is there any hope for a manuscript sent 
in to a magazine unsolicited, unadvertised, 
unannounced? My answer to that inevitable 
question is a resounding yes. The first read- 
ers at our best American magazines are not 
mail boys. They are trained and competent 
people, paid to find new pieces—not to lick 
envelopes. The life blood of a periodical that 
must come out month after month or week 
after week is the freshness to be achieved 
only by new discoveries. A friend of mine 
once made a survey of New York magazines 
and found only two that don’t positively 
revere what we affectionately call the slush 
pile. I won’t tell you the names of those 
two magazines, but I will tell you this 
much: they’re as nearly moribund as maga- 
zines can be. The rest of us feel that our 
first readers are earning their salaries only 
if they ferret out at least two or three buya- 
ble manuscripts every couple of months 

And we expect them to pass all faintly 

promising pieces on to the editors. 
Have you ever seen a stage-struck kid 

mooning over the drama section of the 

Sunday Times? How in the world, he wor- 

ders, does a fellow crash Broadway? I don't 

even pretend to know the answer to that 





Vox Pop 

People say my 

Poems are verses 
And earn thereby 

My silent curses 
Just because, 

Upon reflection, 
I see they’re short 

Of real perfection. 


Florence E, Schill 
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one. The stage seems a pretty glamorous 
thing to me, and I’m afraid that to make 
your mark in the theatre you’ve got to be 
lucky—just plain lucky—as well as ambi- 
tious and talented. 

The writing profession isn’t the same 
kettle of soup. If you’re really good and if 
you're eager to work hard at your job, I 
don’t believe that you can fail. There isn’t 
an editor or publisher alive who isn’t posi- 
tively starved for new material and fresh 
voices. Don’t think of our profession as a 
glamorous one, or wreathe it in myth or 
mysteries. All of us in the publishing busi- 
ness wish all of you who want to work with 
us something much more real than luck. 
We wish you success—the kind of success 
that comes with intelligent application to 
your work, with perseverance, and with 
courage. Your success means ours. 





Slanting Sells The Story 
(Continued from page 32) 


scond version also helps the advertisers. 
Plug them whenever you can do it honestly. 

Comparison of these two stories about 
the same store will show how it is possible 
to make or break a business article in the 
writing. You, the writer, can be guided 
by one rule when you sit down to the type- 
writer: put yourself in the place of the 
rader and the editor. It’s too easy for you 
to put yourself in the place of the subject. 
You’ve just finished talking to him, and 
you're influenced by his personality and his 
success. 

By playing the part of the reader, you 
tan determine just what you'd like to know 
f you were he. The reader wants profits 
lor himself. The editor, whose part you 
thould also play, wants profits for his 
magazine through his readers and his ad- 
vertisers. Without profits for all of them, 
there is no profit for you. 





The best in Ms. Typing, all “extras” in- 
tluded, best bend, prompt service. 50c per 
1000, 40c beok size. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
410 indians Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 
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POETRY * SHORT STORY 
individual instruction by 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Pulitzer Prize Winner in poetry. . . . Member 
of Nat. Inst. of Arts and Letters (for Am. 
writing of permanent value). . . . Studied at 
Bowdoin College, Princeton, and Oxford. . . 

Was a Rhodes Scholar. Noted lecturer. Now 
Pierce Professor of English at Bowdoin College. 


Also: Dramatics—Cyril Delevanti, Oil Painting— 
Frederic Taubes, Water Color—Jacob Getlar Smith, 
Ceramics—Mary Johnson, Piano—Ethel Lyons, Voice 
— Louis Graveure, Chorale—George Lynn. 


Tuition $30.00 
Senior College Credit $40.00 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
JUNE 1-14 


Write for free literature. 
Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres. 
301 Brooks Dr., Corpus Christi, Texas 








MYSTERY WRITERS — 


You can have a tremendous 
supply of NEW IDEAS; a 
complete, authoritative source 


for VERIFYING FACTS in 


Introduction to 
CRIMINALISTICS 


This new 727-page book by staff members of the New 
York Police Laboratory is the first complete detailed 
reference on ALL modern methods of collecting, pre- 
serving, and analyzing ALL kinds of evidence of ALL 
crimes. Here is how sleuthing is done today in the 
largest, busiest crime center in the world. You will 
want this invaluable source of ideas, of reliable up-to- 
date information. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 





The Macmillan Ce., 60 Fifth Ave., 
"a nage he 11 
copy of Intred. to Griminglistics 
a esto o Senet enclosed. () Please bill me. 
Signed 


Address 










































































By Harriet Cannon 


As WRITER FOR NBC’s Living—1950 series, 
Lou Hazam has been writing a drama- 
document almost every week for the past 
two years. In this period he has treated 
“almost every subject under the sun.” A 
fast-talking, fast-moving man in his early 
thirties, Hazam is generally considered one 
of radio’s ablest writers of documentaries, 
but it is characteristic of him that he talks 
lightly of the form. 

“First there’s the meat and potatoes, 
straight stuff,” he says, “and the toughest. 
What is this problem doing to us? What 
is it costing us? How will it threaten us in 
the future? What can we do about it? 

“Then there’s the poetic-inspirational for 
evoking emotional response. This technique 
is used when you want to push the sales of 
savings bonds or for similar subjects. 

“There’s the fantasy, which can be used 
when the subject is so dull nobody will 
listen to it unless it is chocolate-coated. Fas- 
cinate with fantasy, you might say. 

“And there’s comedy, which is good but 
usable for a rather limited number of sub- 
jects, like the one we did with Fred Allen 
on the state of American humor.” 

Hazam, who writes at home, in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, a Washington suburb, 
complains, as do many other writers, about 
the fact that he’s the only man on the street 
who does work at home. Women whose 
husbands are away at the office keep knock- 
ing on the door with requests like, “Mr. 
Hazam, will you fix my refrigerator?” and 
“Will you help me chase the partridge out 
of the baby’s playpen?” The little boy 
across the street runs over to say, “Mother 
says will you tie my tie?” 
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Hazam follows only two rules in docu- 
mentary writing. He uses incidents, which 
give the script life and breath. (He’s always 
asking the researchers, “What is the anec- 
dotal material?”) And he uses the “pay- 
off.” 

“If there’s nothing the radio listener can 
do about the subject, why raise it?” he asks 
“Choose something he can do and put it at 
the end.” But Hazam points out that an 
exception to the latter rule provided one of 
his best scripts. It was called, “Silver Cords 
and Apron Strings” and dealt with the in- 
creasing power of women in American life. 
“Seems to be nothing anybody can do 
about that,” he says. 

He always works with two Bibles on his 
desk, and the “living” scripts are likely te 
be sprinkled with Scriptural quotes. “It’s 
the most fruitful source of documentary 
material,” he reports, “and not only for re 
ligious subjects. It’s good for quotes and 
incidents to make contemporary points. We 
did a whole show on the children of Dis 
placed Persons built around ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me.’ And d 
course, Biblical quotes have the ring of at- 
thority.” Second to the Bible as a source 
of documentary material he puts the daily 
newspaper. “You get human interest ind 
dents to bear out things,” he says. 

Hardest subjects to dramatize, in Hazam's 
opinion, are the political ones. “They're of 
such great magnitude,” he says. “In get 
eral, the narrower the subject, the better 
the chance to do a good script.” 

* ~ * 

Lights Out and The Clock, the NBC 

TV mystery shows whose requirements we 














thought would be forthcoming for the 
March DicEst, are still in the “discussion” 
stage, according to Fred Coe’s office. 

From CBS comes welcome news for 
college students. A nationwide collegiate 
writing Competition, designed to encourage 
the emergence of new television writers, 
was recently announced by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and World Video 
Inc., an independent television producing 
organization. 

The competition, to be known as the 
CBS Awards, is open to students in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. It will offer 
four prizes, the first to be awarded March 
31, 1950, and the others, at monthly inter- 
vals during the rest of the spring academic 
semester. The amount of the award will be 
$500 if the prize-winning script is of one- 
hour performance length, or $250 if it is 
a half-hour script. 

The prize-winning entries will be screened 
ty a board of editors and the final selec- 
tions will be made by a three-man board of 
judges: Charles M. Underhill, director of 
programs for the CBS Television Network, 

























John Steinbeck, author and a vice-presi- 
dent of World Video Inc., and Donald 
Davis, dramatist, screen writer and produ- 
cer for World Video Inc. 

The over-all competition began Febru- 
ary 3, 1950, and will end June 30, 1950. 
The four monthly competition periods are 
Feb. 3 to March 20, April 1 to April 20, 
May 1 to May 20, and June | to June 20. 

Entries postmarked later than the 20th 
day of any contest month will be consid- 
ered for the following month’s prize. No 
entries will be accepted if postmarked later 
than June 20, 1950. 

Awards will be announced directly to the 
winners in telegrams sent on the last Friday 
of each month, commencing March 31, 
and continuing until Friday, June 30. Only 
one prize will be awarded each month. 
Public announcement also will be made on 
the CBS Television Network during the 
regular broadcasts of Actors’ Studio. 

The competition is open only to students 
18 years of age or over who are residents of 
the United States and are attending accred- 
ited colleges in continental U. S. 








© Why not receive qualified help? 


criticism. Send your scripts TODAY! 


to 10,000 words, then 50c 


@ PERSONALIZED SERVICES. 


® Write TODAY for full details. 
free upon request. No obligation. 


“Perfect’’ Scripts Won’t Sell! 


© The test of a good manuscript is: will the editors buy it? There is no other. The 
praise of your friends and assorted “authorities” won't sell technically faulty work. 
Your manuscripts may be “perfect" in their admiring eyes but face it—are they selling? 


If you've been marketing improperly, I'll submit 
your work to appropriate outicts. | know the editors’ needs. 
sales preventing flaws, I'll not only point them out but give details on how to re- 
write. There is no extra criticism charge, the usual reading rates (below) cover this 
valuable service—but don't send your material unless you can take frank yet friendly 


© RATES: Professionals: 10% Commission on sales, if you've sold a minimum of 
$150 within the last year. Newer writers: $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof 
per 1,000 words—enclose fee with each manuscript. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. Minimum fee per script $3. 


INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN —personal supervision 
of output for limited number of sincere writers. RE-WRITING and GHOSTWRITING— 
professional revision or creation of your novels, non-fiction or stories. EXPERT TYPING. 
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FRANK Q. BRADY, tierery Ase 


DEPT. WD 545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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All entries must be original television 
dramas which have never been produced 
on the air or published. Adaptations of ex- 
isting novels, short stories, plays or other 
literary creations will be disqualified. Scripts 
will be judged for originality, freshness and 
ingenuity in exploring television as a new 
intimate visual-auditory medium. The 
judges’ decision will be final. Duplicate 
prizes will be awarded in case of ties. Prize- 
winning scripts will become the property of 
CBS. 

Announcements and regulations govern- 
ing the competition are being sent to the 
English and drama departments of 1,800 
accredited colleges and universities in the 
United States. A numbered entry blank 
must be obtained for each individual script 
entered in the competition and must ac- 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 
words. 


JOHN C. GIBBS, General Delivery 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
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IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 





5703 Broadway, Reom 4, Cleveland 4, Ohie 
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company the submission. Contest rules and 
the required blanks may be obtained by 
writing directly to Director, CBS Awards 
Headquarters, 15 East 47th Street, New 
York. 17,.N.. ¥. 

For writers not necessarily attending col- 
lege, NBC offers encouragement in the field 
of television writing by calling attention 
to the $250 cash prize and scroll given to 
the author of the play chosen as best pre- 
sented during each 13-week cycle of Chev- 
rolet Tele-Theatre dramas. Most recently, 
this award was presented to Ernest Lehman 
for “The Unguarded Moment” at the con- 
clusion of the January 16th performance 
of his play. The script, which was about 
a psychoanalyst who tests his theories in his 
own life, was adapted from Cosmopolitan 
and had Paul Lucas and Valerie Bettis as 
its stars. 

Created to aid in the development of 
television drama by interesting more writers 
in the medium, the award is bringing in 
many original scripts, the best of which will 
be produced on the Tele-Theatre series. 
The agency is Campbell-Ewald but all 
scripts should be sent to NBC-TV, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

Chevrolet Tele-Theatre, Mondays, 8:30 
p. m. EST, Channel 4 NBC-TV Network. 
Producer: Victor McLeod. Sponsor: Chev- 
rolet Dealers. Address: NBC Television, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Good half-hour dramas wanted, prefer 
ably mystery or comedy draina with one 
strong lead, but not necessarily. Characters 
must be believable and true to life. 

Don’t let your mystery become too goty 
and keep it clear in deduction and include 
a surprise ending. Sets and locales can run 
as high as seven, but it is a good idea to 
keep down to from two to four to avoid 
complicated production problems. Film 
clips can be used for motivation or atmo 
sphere. 

Scripts should run about twenty-thite 
minutes. Fees vary, depending on the 
amount of adaptation necessary. Script 
need not be shooting scripts, but should be 
in play form. Send for release first 
mail it signed, with manuscript, to Vict! 
McLeod, NBC-Television, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Aunt Jenny’s Real Life Stories, Mondays 
through Fridays, 12:15-12:30 p.m. EST, 
CBS. Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Script Editor: Sidney Slon. Sponsor: Lever 
Brothers. 

This folksy series is now in its 14th year 
and, according to CBS, Littleton, U. S. A., 
where the action takes place, was visualized 
and actually laid out in blue-print form in 
order to insure credibility of action. Indus- 
trial, civic, social and romantic life of the 
community is realistically set and told in 
stories ranging from five to ten episodes. 

Stories of baby adoption, in-law interfer- 
ence, work of charitable associations, the 
problem of alcoholism and even the detec- 
tion and treatment of cancer have been 
among the topics dramatized. Interspersed 
in this well-rounded schedule of tales of a 
small town are frequent light-hearted and 
humorous occurrences. In writing for this 
series stay away from stock plots, but make 
your plot strong and include plenty of good 
characterization. 

Aunt Jenny is the narrator of these true- 
to-life stories but seldom appears as an 
actual participant. The stories she tells all 
center around her own town, Littleton, 
U. S. A.—population 6,798. High quality 
of writing and real dramatic interest are 
musts for this show. 

Themes may center around romance or 
comedy but this is not a mystery market. 
It is essentially a woman’s show and the 
woman, ingenue or young-married, solves 
the problem. Mr. Slon, the script editor, 
says that writers should write a good solid 
story which catches the listeners’ attention 
on page one and holds it to the end. This 
is one daytime show which will use really 
adult themes. 

Littleton’s residents are typical Ameri- 
cans with the joys and sorrows, dreams and 
ambitions common to most of us. Aunt 
Jenny herself is a nice homebody who loves 
to help solve their problems, takes care of 
her friends when they are ill, and is inter- 
ested and active in civic affairs. Her hus- 
band, Calvin Wheeler, is the editor-pub- 
lisher of the Clarion newspaper. They have 
4son and a daughter, both married with 
thildren of their own, who sometimes ap- 
pear in the stories. Other people you may 





| Can Help 
You, Sell 


There is always someone behind every 
writer—even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 


You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
ene to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I net 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 


pulled! 
This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
| CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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HELP FROM A 
SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 


IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! 


Send your manuscripts to a professional writer 
currently selling his own slick and pulp FICTION 
(not textbooks). Learn to give your stories the 
professional slant under the individual guidance 
of a FICTION EXPERT. We do not sell courses 
or books. We are not agents. We are FICTION 
SPECIALISTS. — 
Professional appraisal and criticism: $1.00 per 
thousand words, to 10,000; 50 cents each addi- 
tional thousand. $5.00 minimum. All fees payable 
in advance. Enclose return postage. 


FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC 


P.O. Box 366-B Fair Haven, New Jersey 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless. spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Corrasable Bond. Carbon copy. 

60c per 1000 words. 15c per finished page. Send mms. at 
once, or 3c stamp brings information with Sample Sheet. 


MARIE ADAMS 475 Lafond Avenue St. Paul 3, Minn. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








Important 
Ta Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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include in your cast of characters are the 
residents of Sloane Blvd., where Littleton’s 
wealthy set lives; Slagtown dwellers whose 
slum surroundings breed malcontent; and 
the people who live on Indian Hill, the 
substantial old residential neighborhood 
where Aunt Jenny herself lives. Like all 
towns, Littleton has its judge, bank clerk, 
sheriff, postman, minister, doctor, druggist 
and town gossip, to name but a few of the 
characters available for acting out your 
story. 

Each story lasts for about a week or ten 
days on the radio, depending on the com- 
plexity of the plot and the time necessary 
to resolve it. You may divide your story 
into any length from five to ten episodes. 
Each episode should run about 15 minutes 
playing time—about nine pages of script. 

Payment is $100 for each 15-minute epi- 
sode of a story. All first sales are on specu- 
lation. After that, the writer’s work is 
known well enough so that the agency can 
buy from outlines. Send for release first. 
Return it to above address with script and 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


News of Writers 


Peg Lynch, whose Ethel and Albert show 
was a popular five-times-a-week program 
for more than five years, is back again as 
author-actress on the new Ethel and Albert 
heard over ABC Mondays, 8:00-8:30 p. m. 
EST. Catch this show for delightful realism 
of dialogue and refreshing treatment of a 
familiar theme. 

Recent sales to Curtain Time were made 
by Joseph P. Fox with his romantic comedy, 
“Sunny-Side Up,” and Ken Pettus, with 
“Mary Was a Knockout,” a comedy about 
boxing and women. Saturday Square, 4 
new one-hour combination dramatic-varie- 
ty show from Chicago over the NBC-TV 
network, made its debut recently. It i 
written by Paul Rhymer, Charlie Andrews, 
Edith Scharff, and Roy Winsor. 

Norman Anthony wrote “Midnight 
Flight” for Chevrolet Tele-Theater, over 
NBC’s TV network. Charles Andrews is 
the writer for the Garroway at Large show 
currently on view over NBC’s TV network. 
Also on NBC-TV is Lynn Shubert’s “The 
Trap” produced by Colgate Theater. 
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By Faith Kildare 


“The most important thing in radio 
drama, after the sponsor, is the writer,” 
John Meston, editor of the Net Work Pro- 
grams, CBS, Hollywood, says. “In the last 
analysis, a show stands or falls on the 
quality of the script. Ask any director who, 
with the help of good technicians and 
actors, has had to fight a bad script through 
hours of rehearsal. A good many technical 
errors and weaknesses can be corrected and 
strengthened in production, but it is prac- 
tically impossible in the studio to accom- 
plish a well-constructed story, clearly de- 
fined characterization, and sensible dia- 
logue, unless it is there to begin with. 

“I believe too much emphasis is laid 
upon the special technical problems and 
devices of radio by those who instruct be- 
ginning writers. The use of sound, music, 
transitions, etc., can be learned far more 
quickly and easily than can the general all- 
important basic elements of plot, character- 
zation and dialogue. Most editors and 


West Coast Radio and TV 






























producers will jump at the chance to buy 
a story in which these elements have been 
accomplished even though the script con- 
tains not a single indication of sound or 
music cues. It is easy to adapt a good story 
to radio, and impossible to adapt radio to 
a bad story. 

“The commercial writer is a craftsman, 
and careful study and hard work is neces- 
sary for him to become skilled. He does 
not acquire his technical perfection merely 
by writing and writing, but rather by read- 
ing and analyzing successful plays and 
stories; by imitating, at first, the best of 
them; and finally by breaking away and 
creating his own style and form. A study 
of George Pierce Baker’s and John Howard 
Lawson’s books on the subject of dramatic 
technique can do no harm. 

“Once a writer is skilled in his craft the 
choice of subject matter remains. Here 
there is perhaps more freedom in the com- 
mercial market than one might think at 
first glance. The chances of selling a really 
fine script on almost any subject are quite 
good. This does not mean, of course, that 





reasons for being enthusiastic about it. 


If You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our experimental new service, Personal Collaboration. We’ve important 


_ We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 


Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 











along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way. ... from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil— 
step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the sales track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P. C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P. C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers in the last group accepted for P. C. service have now sold: 
to Collier’s, Redbook, This Week, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, True Confessions, 
Coronet, Black Mask, Famous Western, New Love, and many others. Now we're ready for a 
new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked 
with us before, and the charge is low. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN 
WRITE TO SELL 


Entirely New, Stimulating Method of 
Developing Creative Literary Ability 
Makes Successful Writing Easier, 
More Certain. 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of 
charts, daily reports, tests and unique methods 
you make the most of your ability. 

There is nothing else quite like this new train- 
ing. No tedious “assignments”... no cut-and 
dried examples ... no lengthy lessons. . . 
You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 





SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR FINDS 
GOLD MINE IN NEW TRAINING METHOD 


I want to say that I greatly enjoyed studying 
the Creative Ability Developer and making 
out the daily reports. Both have been a 
great help to me. You may be interested 
to know that during the past three months 
I have sold seven articles, twelve short 
stories and twenty-three poems —a total 
wordage of 87,000—E. Guy Talbott, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in 


Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. Usable 
plotting methods for articles and fiction. How to 
develop your imagination and ingenuity. How to 
overcome inhibitions that impede success. The 
way to greater, more steady production of mss. 
How to write better in your own natural way. 











Completely Different 
Intensely Stimulating 
Highly Practical 


Write today for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Send me information about the new traini The 
Creative Ability Developer, without cost or obligation 
to me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Suspense is likely to buy a straight romantic 
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story. It does mean that we receive far 
too many stories with the same old plots 
and situations.” 

Men and women like Mr. Meston, who 
understand their jobs thoroughly, stress the 
fact that their particular medium (radio, 
stage, TV, etc.) is only a vehicle for a 
good dramatic narrative. They deplore any 
suggestion that the writer’s problem is 
merely one of learning devices. Devices like 
music, sound, and transitions are superficial 
and cannot bolster up a badly-constructed 
or undramatic story. 

* * * 

Of all the radio technicalities, transitions 
are among the easiest to master. The three 
most important things to do in making 
a transition are; (1) To create a bridge for 
the listener from one scene to the next, 
a bridge which wiil be some combination 
of music, sound, dialogue, and occasionally 
a silence (BOARD FADE); (2) To make 
the locale of the new scene clear; (3) To 
identify the people in it as soon as possible. 

In the following transitions from The 
Great Gildersleeve, notice how smoothly 
the listener is taken from one scene to the 
next, how deftly the new scene is set, how 
quickly the people in it are identified. Here 
is the signature of the program, too, s0 
that you can hear it play on NBC, Wednes- 
day, 8:30 p. m. PST. The scripters on this 
show are Paul West, John Elliotte, and 
Andy White. 


ANNCR: The Kraft Foods Company— 
makers of Kraft quality foods— 
presents Harold Peary as “The 
Great Gildersleeve.” 


1. A MUSIC BRIDGE + SOUND + 
DIALOGUE takes the listener from a late 
afternoon scene (played off by the MUSIC 
BRIDGE) to a scene later at the dinner 
table: 

MUSIC: BRIDGE 
SOUND: KNIFE AND FORK WORK 
GILDY: Now, Leroy, eat your dinner. 

2. Two scenes. A MUSIC BRIDGE + 
SOUND + DIALOGUE takes Gildy out- 
side to the sidewalk. His familiar voice 
identifies him. His dialogue tells the list- 
ener where he’s going. Then: SOUND + 
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DIALOGUE sets the scene at Peavey’s 
drug store, identifies the people in it: 


MUSIC: BRIDGE 

SOUND: GILDY’S STEPS ON SIDE- 
WALK 

GILDY: (HUMS SONG, RASPILY) 
Better get a few throat lozenges 
before I see Henry Karsue. 
(CLEARS THROAT) I should 
not have sung my song for the 
mail man. 

SOUND: DOOR GONG, DOOR, 
STEPS 

GILDY: Good morning, Peavey. 


PEAVEY: (FADING IN) Well, hello, Mr. 
Gildersleeve. What can I do 
for you? 

3. A board fade. DIALOGUE + 
SILENCE + SOUND + DIALOGUE 
takes Gildy and the listener with him from 
one scene to a new scene. As soon as the 
dialogue has set the first scene, the engi- 
neer fades the rest of the speech down 
until it is completely out. The listener 
visualizes the speaker leaving that scene 
for the next one. To allow for the lapse 
in time the engineer holds the silence for 
about two seconds. Then he starts fading 
in the new scene which in this case starts 
with the sound of the fire. Marjorie’s voice, 
which is familiar to the audience, identifies 
her, her dialogue, the other person in the 
scene, 


GILDY: Now, what in the world could 
those two kids be talking about 
in there. (START FADE) By 
George, I have a good notion 
to go in and.... 

(BOARD FADE) 

(SOUND OF FIRE) 

Oh, Bronco, I could just sit 
here with you forever. 


MAR]: 


(The stage is set for Gildy’s entrance) 


This program has many plus values for 
study in radio writing. 





EXPERT TYPING 


Manuscripts, novels, short stories, anything. 35c 
Per 1000 words, 40c with carbon copy. Minor 
Corrections made upon request. 


CLARE BERNSTEIN 











East . Conn 
Mocdae 91-53 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruisers, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest con- 
test now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Persistent efforts bring SALES 
for your BOOK and MAGAZINE 
material. 


The publishing district is my field. 
My experience is available to estab- 
lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
may start at the introductory rate 
of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 
Should revision be required, ad- 
vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 
charge. 


Careful consideration given te all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“Tf it can be sold —J can sell it.” 






























First Class Magazines 


Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. Janet Blech, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Distributed to customers in Rexall 
Drug Stores throughout the country “We need 
good fiction of family interest—romance, light 
romance, whimsy, humor, adventure — that will 
be of interest to women primarily, between 1500 
and 3200 words in length. Articles are mostly 
staff written, but we can use some women’s 
service articles, on home decorating and family 
problems, 500 to 1500 words. Occasionally buy 
photographs, but rarely use poetry. Report in 
four weeks. Payment is $50 to $100 for fiction, 
depending upon quality rather than length, and 
up to $50 for articles, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Philadelphia Magazine, 24th Floor, Architects 
Building, 17th & Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3, 
P2. Roger W. Sherman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested pri- 
marily in short, sophisticated fiction, preferably 
touching on some phase of Philadelphia custom, 
tradition, life, etc. Maximum length, 1500 words. 
Must have either plot or point. Quality of writ- 
ing important. Occasionally buy photographs, but 
no poetry. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment 
varies, on publication.” 


Practical Knowledge Magazine, 1139 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. V. Peter Ferrara, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “This is a practical magazine for men on 
the up-grade. Mostly vocational and self-improve- 
ment, both mental and physical. Want illustrated 
instructional and inspirational articles not more 
than 1000 words. Buy photographs and poetry, 
but no fiction. Report in a week. Payment is 
about 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Kapustkan Magazine: An American Jour- 
nal of Dynamic Democracy, 5013 S. Throop 
Street, Chicago 9, Ill. Bruce and Stan Lee 
Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “Brevity is essential in material 


used. Vital vision, with a clear, constructive, con- 
> , 
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scientious, creative courage aimed at the eradi- 
cation of the evils of war, greed, hypocrisy, 
secrecy, poverty, injustice, intolerance, inequality 
and intimidation; concerned with the fight for 
100% democracy (a frank and full freedom) for 
all. Use poetry. Report as soon as possible. No 
payment except copies of magazine.” 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. Allen Maxwell, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use short stories of high quality, around 3000 
words. Articles around 3000 words used: Re- 
gional history, folk-lore, etc.; literary criticism; 
current problems, regional, national, and world. 
Buy poetry, but ne photographs. Report in six 
weeks. Payment is ¥2c a word for prose and 
$5.00 per poem, on publication.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Compass, Prairie City, Ill. Robert H. Glauber 
and Chad Walsh, Editors. Issued quarterly; 20c 
a copy; 75c a year. “In addition to poetry, we 
use anything and everything concerning itself 
with poetry, poets, and the poetic art, preferably 
under 1500 words. No fiction or photographs. 
Report in one or two months. Payment varies; 
most often, no payment.” 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use the best lyrical 
poems obtainable; usual limit 50 to 60 lines. No 
extremist work desired. Also reviews of current 
books in field of poetry; biographies of poets, etc. 
Limit 500 to 600 words. Author advised to query 
first. No fiction or photographs. Report in three 
weeks. No payment except in prizes.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We ue 
strong, dramatic love stories up to 7,000 words 
and novelettes to 10,000 words. Also articles 00 
courtship, marriage, personality, popularity, up 
to 1500 words. Buy light romantic verse up @ 
20 lines. No photographs. Report in a 
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OUT OF YOUR LIFE 


You're in this picture too . 
— when they started with me). 


. « The common denominator is the same for you as for these successful authors 


. When | made his first sale to the POST {an idea | gave him when | learned about him) it wasn't just 


a ose’ was the cornerstone of a new career. 
Another has just been contracted for. 


2. When | made his first sale to ARGOSY, that, too, was a career—not just a sale. 
other ARGOSY sales; a sale just now to ADVENTURE; 


then followed stories and another book—all in the same 


3. The first sale | made for him was a book; 


field. Now a serial is under way for the top market. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





nay a me OF THE MONTH: 
am indeed grateful for the ca- 
pable manner in which you handled 
the sale of my book to Harper's 
Your advice, cooperation and 
sales ability are of the highest 
order,’* writes George Wilton, 
whose book you ~~ RY issued by 
the famous firm which publishes 
Mark Twain, Louis ‘Bromfield John 
Gunther and other world famous 
writers. by expect sales to run 
een 25,000 and 50,000 copies. 
LATEST NEWS: Have you seen SOMETHING ABOUT MID- 
NIGHT, by D. B. Olson, the Crime Club choice for the 
start of the year? The latest success for this popular 
author whom started off years ago. 
The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS GREEN, DAVID 
MCKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%) 





Another POST sale followed, and 3 very successful books. 


Then followed two 
now a project for the POST. 


The common denominator? All beginners—possibly 
like you—and all the sales were out of the authors’ 
lives, out of their own backgrounds .. . just as it 
will be with you. 3 careers | picked right out of 
the authors’ lives; | knew they had it in them; | 
slanted them; | aimed them at their rightful markets. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them, Once | decide where your 
true talent lies, we go to town—which is why | have 
made sales for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, 
plus, of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
the specialized markets. 


My sales commission Is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 
10,000 words, $! a thousand; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure fo tell me 
about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











Payment is lc a word and up and 50c a line for 
verse.” 


15 Story Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
crime, adventure, suspense fiction with a strong 
woman interest, 1500 to 10,000 words. Also crime 
fillers under 2000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Love Fiction Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic love stories up to 7,000 words 
and novelettes to 10,000 words. Also articles on 
courtship, marriage, personality, popularity, up 
to 1500 words. Buy light romantic verse up to 
20 lines. No photographs. Report in a week. 
Payment is lc a word and up and 50c a line for 
verse.” 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
strong, dramatic love stories up to 7,000 words 
and novelettes to 10,000 words. Also articles on 
courtship, marriage, personality, popularity, up 
to 1500 words. Buy light romantic verse up to 
20 lines. No photographs. Report in a week. 
Payment is lc a word and up and 50c a line for 
verse.” 


Western Love Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use light, romantic Old West love stories with 
slight Western problem involved, woman’s view- 
point preferred. Shorts from 2000 to 4000 words 
and novelettes from 8,000 to 12,000 words. Buy 
some short Old West love poems. No articles or 
photographs. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We publish ro- 
mances exclusively, 60,000 to 68,000 words. 
These are intended for public library circulation 
and should not be sexy, contain bad language, 
etc. Report in approximately six weeks. Payment 
is $200 for manuscript ($100 on receipt of signed 
contract, balance on publication receipt of com- 
plete manuscript). Further payment on royalty 
basis.” 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6, Mass. D. Angus Cameron, Editor. “We 
publish fiction and non-fiction book-length man- 
uscripts. Non-fiction: biography, history, current 
affairs, social studies, literature, and law, cook 
books, and reference books. Also juveniles, par- 
ticularly for older children. Buy photographs in 
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book-length manuscripts. Not publishing poetry 
at present. Report in two weeks to a month. Pay. 
ment on royalty basis.” 


New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Victor Weybright, Editor. “We publish 25c and 
35c books. Signet Books—25c fiction and non- 
fiction reprints, and some original non-fiction. 
Mentor Books—35c non-fiction reprints and orig- 
inals, covering science, the arts, philosophy, his- 
tory, sociology, science, literature, etc. Originals 
are commissioned, therefore best to query editor 
before submitting original manuscripts.” 


L. C. Page G& Company, 53 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. “We publish juvenile fiction 30,000 
words and up. Also adult and juvenile non-fiction 
books. Buy photographs only to illustrate specific 
books. Query before submitting. Report in one 
to three weeks. Payment on royalty basis or out- 
right purchase.” 


Phoenix Press, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We publish sweet 
and sophisticated romances, mysteries and west- 
erns, 60,000 to 68,000 words. Report in six 
weeks. Payment is $150 ($75 on receipt of signed 
contract and balance on publication receipt of 
completed manuscript). Further payment on 
royalty basis.” 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. K. S. Giniger, Editor-in-Chief, 
Trade Book Division. “Careful consideration is 
given to all non-fiction book projects. Prefer to 
be queried before manuscript is submitted. Fic- 
tion list limited; unsolicited manuscripts are re- 
turned unread. Do not buy photographs except 
for special purposes. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” : 


Reilly @ Lee Company, 325 W. Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Elizabeth L. Stewart, Editor. 
“We publish book manuscripts of popular non- 
fiction for adults and juveniles with some educa- 
tional aspect. Write before sending manuscript. 
No fiction for adults and no fantasy. Report in 
two weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Revere Publishing Company, 15 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. A. D. Herrick, Editor. “We 
publish business, technical, and medical books. 
Report in three to four weeks. Payment on roy- 
alty basis.” 


The ‘Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street Wet, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Dr. Lorne Pierce, Edi- 
tor. “We publish fiction, biography, travel, hit 
tory, religious books, political economy, art 
poetry and others. Length, 50,000 to 150,000 
words, Report in approximately six weeks. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 
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Saalfield Publishing Company, Saalfield 
Square, Akron, Ohio, Ruth Grismer, Editor. 
“Art more important than text, which is very 
limited, since we publish for younger children. 
Need novelty ideas, coloring book and activity 
ideas.” 


William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. May Garelick, Editor. “Although 
we publish some fiction, our emphasis is on 
non-fiction books with an education slant, Re- 
port in three to six weeks. Payment on royalty 
basis.” 


Sentinel Books Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. “We publish books on 
hobbies. Buy photographs.” 


Superior Publishing Ce., 2809 Third Avenue, 
Box 2190, Seattle 11, Wash. “We publish one 
or two fiction titles yearly, 70,000 to 100,000 
words. Only highest quality considered. Nothing 
open in 1950. Buy photographs on occasion. 
Report in six weeks to three months. Payment 
on royalty basis.” 


Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York Street, 
Denver 10, Colo. Alan Swallow, Editor. “We 
publish occasional books of fiction, novels, short 
novels, and collections of short stories of import- 
ant literary quality. Also publish poetry and 
literary criticism. One of our series is the New 
Poetry Series, publication of the first book collec- 
tions of three new writers each year. Report 
varies. Payment on royalty basis.” 


University of Denver Press, Denver 10, Colo. 
Alan Swallow, Director. “We publish non-fiction 
book-length manuscripts. No fiction, photographs 
or poetry. Payment on royalty basis.”’ 


University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. Wil- 
bur Schramm, Director; Miodrag Muntyan, Ex- 
ecutive Editor. “We publish non-fiction books. 
No fiction, photographs or poetry. Report in 
three to six weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 
Savoie Lottinville, Editor. “We publish non-fic- 
tion books from 40,000 to 125,000 words in such 
fields as history, folklore, the American Indian, 
Western Americana, exploration and travel, farm- 
ing, ranching, archaeology, anthropology, Ameri- 
can literature; in fact, all of the fields of perma- 
nent interest which an American University Press 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
ae 


Circle 67441 215 £. 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

















$$ MAKE SENSE! 
® 15 Years Guiding Writers Right 
® 6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 
® Author of Articles upon Technique 


PROMPT, CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of Mss. 
Individualized assignments in courses. 
Personal Collaborations. Marketing Help. 


CINCINNATI CLASSES 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; 60c per 1000 
thereafter. eat fee $3.00. Write for ssoomeen 
. plays. . €o ions. Free 

coding and Bapert oman levels, Plays. 

VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Siation 

Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone: AVon 2332 


PP wes SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 











BEGINNING WRITERS or SELLING WRITERS 


You should keep these TRUTHS frst and foremost in your minds: 
PRACTICAL TRUTH for WRITERS 
(several thousands words) 
(ai Steel c So al Seuritia $1.25 cash postpaid 


HELEN DONA SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave, , setae 6, N.C, 


Price 





WRITERS! 
MANUSCRIPTS PROFESSIONALLY 
EDITED and TYPED ON BOND PAPER 
MARKET SUGGESTIONS 
ADELINE M. ALVORD APPROVES and 
uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alte Viste Hollywood 46, Calif. 





Writing a 
Book? 


More than 200 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed im our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-8, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 

































TOOLS FOR YOUR TRADE 


CONFESSION Formula and Technic............... $1.00* 


How To Make LOVE Im the PULPS............... 1.00* 
The NOVEL: PLAN and PRODUCTION............. 1.00* 
JUVENILE FORMULA & TECHNIC................ 1.00* 
YOU Can Write MYSTERY FICTION............... 1.00 
ENCLOSED FIND CHECK from the EDITOR......... 1.00* 


There’s Money In the NOVELIST................. 1 
re adn deudeca ve dweeees 
HOW to WRITE ARTICLES that SELL............. 
(*mimeographed booklets) 
FREE copy of HOW TO PLOT YOUR STORIES 
with $3.00 ORDER 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


——, Seo and fecuresety done. Elite, high grade 
first rn last pages and carbon copy free. 

Proof read. Mailed fi 

Rates: 50c per 1,000 words under 10,000 words; 45e¢ per 

1,000 ‘weoue 10,000 or over. Poetry: lc per line. 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Road, Long Branch 8, California 








IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


Be sure your scri are READY to market, or you 
waste money a end ‘ort! Writers’ magazine editor avail- 
able to help you. Send card for information and rates. 
J. HARRIS GABLE 
"Your Literary Servant’’ 
(Ref.: Who's Who In America) 
19967 Van Owen Canoga Park, California 








| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 























should cultivate. No fiction, photographs or po. 
etry. Report in a month. Payment on royalty 
basis.” El 
New 
Banks Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder, |  [ssue: 
Dallas 1, Texas. W. A. Stigler, Editor. “We pub- | “We 
lish textbooks. Buy a few photographs. Report | ably 
in two to twelve weeks. Payment according to } graph 
contract.” word 
The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, New Po 
York 17, N. Y. “We publish book-length fiction | gn. 
and non-fiction of high quality. Also children’s > nt 
books.” “We 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. com 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Murray Shelby, port i 
Editor. “We publish analyses of jobs and careers, 
25,000 to 30,000 words.” G 
Webster Publishing Co., Inc., 1808 Washing. 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 3 ,Mo. Russell A. Sharp, 
Editor. ‘We publish schoolbooks for elementary An 
and secondary schools.” West 
Wilcox & Follett Company, 1255 S. Wabah |” 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Linton J. Keith, Editor J ""% 
“We publish children’s full-length fiction books, deper 
but no adult fiction. Also publish textbooks and — Paym 
non-fiction trade books. No photographs or po 
etry. Payment on royalty basis or outright pur Bai 
chase, depending upon manuscript.” Bldg. 
Alvin 
The World Publishing Company, 2231 W.§ only i 
110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Mrs. L C.§ ideas. 
Zevin, Editor. “We publish fiction and non-fic- : 
tion; juveniles, older-age level.” gre 
or sez 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th Street, New York | The : 
19, N. Y. A. A. Wyn, President & Editor-in- § with 
Chief; Elizabeth Phinney, Editor. ‘We publish § for e, 
general fiction and non-fiction book-length manu Moth 
scripts. Payment on royalty basis.” 
gadge 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, be ve 
Mich. Theodore W. Engstrom, Editor. “We § ‘ange: 
publish manuscripts on a conservative, religious Cre 
theme, 50,000 to 100,000 words. No photographs y 
or poetry. Report in one to two months. Payment ork 
on royalty basis.” Christ 
prefer 
Trade Journals verse. 
American Teacher, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- line. 
cago 4, Ill. Mildred Berleman, Editor. Issued prose 
8 times yearly; 35c a copy; $2. 50 a year. “We Payme 
use articles on education and labor. Occasionally surate 
use photographs. Usually have more matefi 
than we can use. No payment.” The 
Georg 
Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd Street 7 Ave 
New York 18, N. Y. Laurence Wray, Editor. shoul d 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “We use shott 
articles, well illustrated with action pix, on re work 
appliance and radio selling. Buy photographs 
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acceptance.” 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. George W. Kable, Editor. 
Issued 10 times yearly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use articles on how to use electricity profit- 
Buy photo- 
Payment is 2c a 
word and $3 to $5 for photos, on acceptance.” 


ably and beneficially on the farm. 
graphs. Report in two weeks. 


Food For Thought, 340 Jarvis Street, Toronto, 
C. D. Rouillard, Editor. 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles pertaining to adult education 
projects, preferably related to the Canadian as- 
No photographs. Re- 


Ont., Canada. Mrs. 
Issued 8 times yearly; 


pect, 2000 to 2500 words. 
port in two weeks. No payment.” 





Greeting Card Verse Markets 
(Continued from page 37) 


American Greeting Card Publishers, 1300 
West 78th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. “We 
are an all-year-round market for humorous 
verses only. Payment 50c per line and up 
Prompt reply. 


depending on the merit. 
Payment on acceptance.” 


Barker Greeting Card Company, Barker 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
“We are interested 


Bldg., 1340 Clay St., 
Alvin Barker, editor. 
only in humorous and novelty greeting card 


ideas; especially good children’s ideas for 
No conventional, religious, 


greeting cards. 
or sentimental types of verse ideas wanted. 
The ideas can be in either verse or prose 


with a good punch ending, any type — 


for everyday, Christmas, Valentine, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, and graduation. Ideas with 
gadgets, puzzles, jokes that are different will 
be very acceptable. Our rate of payment 
ranges from $5.00 minimum up to $100.” 


Crestwick, Inc., 251 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. Albert Bodian, editor. 
Christmas greetings; general and religious, 
preferably the latter in prose or four-line 
verse. “We do not manufacture a relative 
line. Birthday and everyday grectings in 
prose or four-line verse will be considered. 
Payment is on acceptance and is commen- 
surate with calibre of material submitted.” 


The Fairfield Line Inc., Division of the 
George S. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. Verse submitted 
should be directed to Editorial Dept. E. All 
work is handled by an editorial committee. 








Report in a week. Payment is 2c a word, on 





THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual a7 which is really your 


personality. Don’t destroy a too-complete change. 
Instead, send me yous Ege § let me help preserve 
this “‘style” that is s a teacher of college Eng- 
lish and a published ine, 1 think I realize hew im- 
portant a writer's individuality is. Of course I will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_ written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities. This ap- 
praisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
lines for changes in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
ollars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
Box 157 Fredonia, N. Y. 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD - 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 








TRADE AND CLASS MAGAZINES 


HELP YOU GET AHEAD 
Current single copies of more than 1150 different periodi- 
cals, covering every trade, business, profession, hobby or 
other interest, available through our easy-to fet: -acquainted 
plan. Write today for full particulars and list. 


Commercial Engreving ® Publishing Co. 
34AN North Ritter ndianapolis 19, Indiana 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By professional typist. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Carbon free. 


RAY M. HOFFMAN 
Westcliffe, Colorado 
















NIELSEN'S 
MAGAZINE & BOOK SHOP—WE SPECIALIZE IN 


BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR WANTS—WE QUOTE 
7308 MELROSE AVE. LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


WRITERS’ FRIENDS 


“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS." Writing 
and marketing magazine fillers; 365 subjects and 
leading markets. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE." What 
to write about and how and where to sell. 

“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS." Rounding up 
and writing news and features; list of salable 
articles. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” 
Camera journalism instructions and forty ways to 
make photos pay! 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER." Know your 
profits and losses; includes manuscript record. 

Fifty cents each or three for dollar 


vy» A. SICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth S$ 












anderson, $. C. 
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$800 for best ideas in 500 words on 
THE BOOK | SHOULD 


LIKE TO WRITE 
Ist prize, $200; 2ad, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each 
Deadline June 1; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


July 10 te 16, 1950, > Gienge 
Several thousand anes in prizes stories, arti- 
cles, poetry, plays, ai ae fiction. Send 
no Mss. a pccording ie. rules contests. Free pre- 
Conference criticism of con 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Suite 540 ©, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chiéageo 5 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%4e per pees. about §0¢ 
ords. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 Le Cintilla Avenue 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
(One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic 
381 N. E. 20th St. Miami, Florida 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years te over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scorés Of soneuaat publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Coarse 
in Article . SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MaA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL ~— FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 











“We are interested only in birthday and 
everyday verse at this time; conventional 
or humorous.” 


Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Janice Trim. 
ble, editor. Generally prefers sentiments 
maintaining a gay, informal, conversational 
tone. Uses conventional, relative and hu- 
morous verses, 2 to 8 lines long. Also short 
prose. Minimum payment: 50c per line. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards Street, Joliet, 
Ill. Grace Ingram, editor. Interested in 
greeting card sentiments for all occasions, 
Prefer one, two and four-line copy in free 
normal language. Will pay better than 
usual prices for catchy, cute or humorous 
sentiments, and especially trick and gag 
material. 


Hampton Art Company, 470 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. H. A. Bates, editor. 
Interested in everyday greeting card senti- 
ments only. Particularly desires humorous 
material. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York, 
New York. “We have our own editorial 
staff and so do not often buy verses from 
the open market. However, we do buy an 
occasional verse (at 50c a line) if it is e 
pecially sincere, or if it has a fresh humorous 
twist.” 


Novo Products Go., Inc., 1757 North 
Park Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. Louis 
Newman, editor. Christmas, everyday verse 
needed. “We pay $7.50 for every idea 
accepted. Ideas may be typed and illus 
tration suggested, but rough illustrations 
are more helpful. We particularly like the 
short, comic novelty idea. Cards may be 
slightly kidding to recipient. May kid 
sender more seriously. We publish only 
comic cards.” 


The Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer 
Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. Theo- 
dore Markoff, editor. Uses 4, 6 and 8 line 
sentiments for all occasions with the excep- 


COURTESY TYPING SERVICE 


Set Your Own Price, We'll do the job. 
Neat, Efficient, Accurate, Prompt, 


Route 2, Box 1012 











Santa Fe, N. Mex 
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tion of Hallowe’en, St. Patrick’s Day and 
Thanksgiving. Good comic ideas always in 
demand. Pays 50c a line. “We are reading 
Easter, Valentine and everyday verses from 
March Ist to July Ist.” 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 East 
25th Street, New York, N. Y. Frances 
Stimmel, editor. Everyday and Christmas 
verse bought. 

The Rose Greeting Card Company, 24th 
& Bainbridge Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mel 
Hirsch, editor. “We will buy birthday, 
everyday, and all-occasion verse after May 
Ist.” 

Treasure Masters, 605 Fourth Avenue, 
So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Helen Marie 
Amenrud, editor. Buying no general ma- 
terial for everyday or seasons at present. 
Interested in exceptional humorous or nov- 
elty material only. Should be accompanied 
by rough sketch. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Payment varies according to value of ma- 
terial. 

P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards 
Street, Joliet, Ill. Marjorie Grinton, editor. 
“We buy greeting card verse for all oc- 





casions—both general and humorous. Pay- 
ment is 50c per line and up, depending 
on merit. Humorous ideas receive higher 
rates. Report in two weeks.” 

Warner Press, Wholesale Division, Gospel 
Trumpet Company, Anderson, Indiana. In- 
terested in 4 to 6 line verse. Sentiments 
must be religious, but not preachy or doc- 
trinal. Suggest Scriptural text for each 
sentiment. Send everyday sentiments April 
lst; Christmas sentiments, June Ist. All 
bought up for Easter. Pays 50c per line 
on acceptance. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts. I. B. White, editor. Uses greet- 
ing card verse for birthday, Easter, conva- 
lescent, sympathy, birth congratulations, 
wedding anniversary, Christmas. Christmas 
verses read September Ist; other verses, 
May Ist. No photographs. Pays 50c a line; 
six lines $2.50; eight lines, $3.00, on accept- 
ance. 

The Zone Company, Box 1268, Delray 
Beach, Florida. L. H. Friedlander, editor. 
“We want verse with originality; 4 to 8 
lines; payment in 48 hours.” 












WHAT WE DO 


We tread, analyse, criticise (see below) 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, piays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 


Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


ARE YOU HAUNTED 


By A Phantom Story 


Here is the GHOST to write it for you. High-Calibre Ghost Writers are difficult to contact. 
Many hover in and about Hollywood. And that’s how the Ballenger literary service enters 
the picture. We maintain a staff of GHOST WRITERS, Revisionists, Critics, and such. 





SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words. Fees for 
other servites—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood ten years. 
H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


Idea? 


HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscript. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price, This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities. 































BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared especially for beginners will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 











“TYPING. \i.;- 


A guaranteed professional authors’ typing serv- 
ice. Includes proof reading, carbon, and extra 
first and last pages. 50c per 1000 words. Over 
10,000 words, 40c per 1000, Prompt service. 


PAUL STONE 
P, O. Box 121-B Staunton, Illinois 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N.Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin, 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept, W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript ——a and pei typed on 
geod grade bond paper. Fifty cents — o0b words. 

mor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
pages included free. Allinquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











NEW WRITERS 
WANTED! 


Write for pay our proven-easiest way! 
Receive checks for $3 to $100, offered 
daily, for re-writing ideas in newspapers, 
magazines, books—full or spare time, No 
previous experience necessary. You earn 
as you learn—like C. C. of Mich., who 
writes: “Received check for §27.” And 
Mrs. R. C. B. of Mass., who writes: “I 
made $20." Many others getting checks 
like these often. Also wonderful oppor- 
tunity to break into Big Money 

writing field. Write for FREE FREE 
details, without obligation, to- | DETAILS! 
day |! 














COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Dept. 1-F 


200 S. 7th St. St. Louls 2, Mo. 



















By Leo Shull 
FROM TIME TO TIME we meet play agents 
while making the rounds on Broadway. It 
occurred to us that an interview with one 
of them might bring out some valuable ad- 
vice for playwrights. 

We spoke to Claire Leonard, a play agent 
who works indefatigably with new writers 
and who has brought some of them into 
national prominence. Philip Yordan, author 
of Anna Lucasta, is one of her proteges. So 
is A. B. Shiffrin. 

The first question we asked was, “What 
should a playwright do to write a successful 
play?” 

“Well,” said Miss Leonard, “as an illus- 
tration, I had a charming little play that I 
sent around to producers. I got it back with 
a note that the playwright should listen to 
the speech around him and make notes on 
the dialogue he hears. 

“You see, the criticism too often is that 
the characters in many plays do not speak 
as in real life, that they do not speak as 
real people. True, the author has to select 
from normal speech the expressions that 
are pertinent to the character in the play. 
For myself, I don’t like too much realism. 
One doesn’t go to the theatre for that. | 
feel that the author should sift real speech 
through his own mind and imagination. 
The result is the magic of the theatre. 

“When the playwright brings a poetic 
touch or poetic phrasing, it may not be 
the phonetic speech that is heard on the 
streets or in the drawing room, but I feel 
that it is just as real in a play as an accurate 
reproduction of the speech of the people 
would be.” 

“What is the common failing in plays?” 

“The common failing of plays I get is 
lack of familiarity with the characters and 
the problems of each character, incon 
sistency in their behavior. 
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“The playwrights create characters 
through a mental process rather than 
through an emotional process, by bringing 
personal experiences to bear. They create 
synthetic characters that are sketched out of 
their own minds, because they are not 
familiar with the actual characters. The 
characters should be created out of the 
author’s own experience, and he should re- 
act to them emotionally rather than ration- 
alize their problems. 

“Reading all the classics and modern 
plays is not sufficient preparation for writ- 
ing plays. Playwrights have a tendency to 
turn out plays that reflect what they have 
read rather than plays that are conceived 
through an inner association of experience. 

“I suggest that, after they have saturated 
themselves with others’ plays, playwrights 
shut their libraries and not look at a play 
for a while. Until they have had time to 
absorb the play and the characters on which 
they intend to work, they should throw 
away their books. 

“There is another serious problem for 
playwrights to overcome. They read sen- 
sational stories about sensational successes 
and actually believe them. They have got- 
ten away from the truth—that anything 
creative takes years of labor and thought 
and preparation. Although inspiration is of 
first importance, grooming is what develops 
the inspiration into a play or a work of 
art. And the grooming process is the 
laborious task the playwright must com- 
plete, regardless of how long it takes him.” 

“What should a playwright do after he 
has written his play?” 

“After he writes his play, he should 
put it in the hands of an agent and forget 
about it. He should take a little vacation 
from the play and sit back until another 
idea strikes him. The sooner he starts 
working on another play, the better it will 
be for the playwright and the agent. You 
can’t sit and watch the pot boiling.” 

“How long should it take to write a 
play? 

“Plays are written in from 7 days to 5 
years and longer, and by well-known play- 
wrights, too.” 

“What do you look for in a play?” 

“I look for quality in the writing and 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage, 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
annual talent-finding contest opening this 
month. If within commuting distance, also 
ask about monthly Weekend Workshop. 


e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 


FREER GALLERIES e BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


with precision and neatness. Minor corrections. 
Carbon and extra first page included. 50c per 1000 
words; 45c over 10,000. 

HILMA POTTER 
688 Holly Ave. Apt. 2 St. Faul, Minnesota 








***NEW WRITERS’ CONTEST 
$5000.00 in Prizes 


IN PROFITABLE LITERARY SERVICES 


50 Chances to Win! 


Submit your short story or beok to us with 
@ view towards top-rate sale. All scripts are 
to be accompanied by editorial appraisal fee 
of $1.00 per thousand words for stories; $25 
= — Send TODAY for FREE, complete 
etails. 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 


24-25 77th St., Dept. WD, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 
SOOHOHOHSHSSSSSSOSSSSSOSSOSOOSEEEE 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

ere is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
ou have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
rom clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
eget west it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
ullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and ¥ 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to itzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, winning an- 
tholo and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me my 
a Se my —aeetoee — = 
Handbook, $1.60, all postpaid. é : 

way neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable sec ry rights. I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delenson, N. Y. 





























Take a tip from Writers Digest. Seek only 
professional editorial advice on your writing. 


ADELE. M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


is an experienced juvenile editor and teacher of fiction 
writing for boys and girls. 

Hundreds of beginners have made their Initial sales 
while studying under her personal supervision. 


Write today for details of her coaching by 
mail and her manuscript criticism. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 |b. bond. 
50¢ a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
R.R. 3 Nashville, Ind. (Brown Co.) 








AID TO HUMOR WRITERS 


Have your humorous material analyzed and criti- 
cized by the staff of the Gagwriter's Institute 
and Comedy World Magazine. Rates: 8 cartoon 
gags $2.00; 4 light verses $2.00; Radio and TV 
sketches (5 minutes) $2.00; Magazine humor, 
1000 words for $2.00. 


NATIONAL LAUGH ENTERPRISES 
62 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Setin Comvponinte and illustrators depend on PEN AND 
NEWSLETTER for the jatest art soquicgments of 
pee ody a books and syndicates. 
Trial subscription $1.00—3 months. Market guide I incinded 
FREE.—New subscribers only. Published every t 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER | 
106 Perry Street New York 14, N. Y. 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts — in Canada 
~ Prompt, efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates oy 15,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed fla’ 
MRS, "ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., Apt. 29 Teronto, Ontario 





KE 9727 





j Ave You Looking 
for a Publisher? 


Ask for Booklet F which shows how profitable 
publication can be achieved cooperatively. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 

35 So. William St., New York 4 





Your Song Lyric or Poems will have a 
greater value if set to music. Send penny 
postcard for details regarding melody 
service. 


MUSIC BY MILNER 
3484 Ave. 
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for a flair for theatrical writing. After that 
come guidance, patience, sincere devotion 
to the craft and a passion for the art.” 

“What do you think of the plays written 
today?” 

“T think the plays produced and those we 
have been receiving on Broadway since the 
war are infinitely superior to the plays pro- 
duced and written before the war.” 

“How long do you allow for a play to be 
sold after you have decided it is a good 
play?” 

“Anywhere from one hour to seven years. 
There is no norm.” 

“Why, because it’s a crazy business?” 

“No, this is a sane business. Existing cir- 
cumstances may be in favor of a play or 
against a play. I feel that the playwright 
must not only be attuned to the times but 
to the prospects or promise of the future. 
If a playwright writes of a period that may 
change quickly, his play becomes dated 
quickly. 

“IT want to say something about pro- 
ducers, too. It is a joy to work with some 
producers, like George Abbott (630 5th 
Ave.), Arthur Hopkins (235 W. 45th St.), 
The Theatre Guild (23 W. 53rd St.) , Cheryl 
Crawford (49 W. 45th St.), who are sea- 
soned producers. They have been operating 
and producing for many years. They make 
up their minds without hemming and haw- 
ing and wasting our time—cither they buy, 
or they return the play. I sold a play to 
Arthur Hopkins in two minutes; another to 
George Abbott in five minutes. 

“One thing I’ve noticed about play- 
wrights is that they protest too much about 
taking suggestions or opinions for revisions. 
They should carefully weigh professional 
advice. Playwrights who refuse to listen to 
criticism are making a mistake. If they 
know how to reject invalid criticism, they 
should listen to all critics, then select what 
advice is usable. 

“Why is the theatre shrinking if, as you 
say, better plays are being written?” 

“Motion pictures, television and radio are 
stealing the audiences because of price and 
convenience. A play has to hit audiences 
emotionally for it to become a big hit like 
Death of a Salesman, Member of the Wed- 
ding and South Pacific.” 
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“Aren’t many plays running on Broad- 
way because the authors turn themselves 
into producers and directors, like the mem- 
bers of the Playwrights Company did?” 

“Yes, but they did not come to this good 
fortune accidentally. They worked their way 
up to it, continually writing plays and push- 
ing them into production by their own 
efforts.” 

“What can a playwright who lives away 
from New York do to push his plays into 
production?” 

“He should have his play shown around 
in New York by a representative. I don’t 
know of any other way. Some offices will 
only take plays from agents who are familiar 
with the market, the Broadway demands 
and products.” 

* * * 

We went to a preview of a play and saw 
one of the miracles which the theatre pro- 
duces ever so often. An artist writes a play, 
in this instance, All You Need Is One Good 
Break, and after he has set down the dry 
words, along come some technicians, a di- 
rector, an expert with spotlights, a sound 
technician to produce visual effects which 
are little short of miraculous. 

In All You Need Is One Good Break, a 
boy walks along the street. Buildings move, 
neon signs light up to show his name on 
stores and rich apartment houses. His visions 
are sensational. 

Two revolving stages and superb direc- 
tion by Harold Clurman kept us fascinated 
allevening. What a pity that young authors 
cannot have the opportunity to work with 
their fellow technicians so they can mature 
into this three-dimensional style of art. 

* * * 


A new agent has set up shop. Charles 
Conoway, 1776 Broadway, 19th floor, reads 
a great many plays. 

rge Weiner, 1619 Broadway, is a new 
producer in the field. 

Michael Todd, who has moved his office 
to 1819 Broadway, is reading scripts. 

Mark Marvin, 150 W. 49th St., a young 
man with very progressive ideas, is also 
reading scripts. 

Whitehead and Rea (producers of Mem- 
ber of the Wedding), 105 W. 55th St., are a 
very fine producing firm. 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? CAN YOU 

WRITE A PLAY? DO YOU HAVE THE PLOT, 

SYNOPSIS OR IDEA FOR A SCREEN PLAY, 
RADIO OR TELEVISION PLAY? 


HAVE YOU HAD YOUR PLAY APPRAISED 


BY A PROFESSIONAL CRITIC? 
(A friend or book lover is not a qualified advisor) 
With a background in the theatre covering 
acting. directing and writing, I believe I can 
aoe you as I have hel others. 
. Jose Singer. Route 1. Box 383, Salem. 


Crges says: 

“Thanks a million for your conscientious criti- 
cism of my play. You'll hear from me again... 
for it’s rare indeed to find a critic who combines 
personal interest with the tedious analysis required 
to appraise an author’s work. I wish there were 
more of your tribe.’’ 

Send your play. story or synopsis to me. | will 
Personally read it and y will receive construc- 
tive. honest criticism. I feel thet it can be 
made salable to motion pictures, stage. radio or 
television. or for the amateur market, I will work 
with you and advise you during the process. 
When the manuscript is ready for submission. | 
will place it with an agent who will negotiate 
the sale at the usual ten per cent. Should you 

to have me work with you in the revisions, 
I ask only twenty per cent the monies derived 
from the sale of the property. There will be no 
other charge except my original reading fee of 
$15.00 for three-act plays, screen pleys end full 
—— stories. §5.00 for one-act plays... . 
1 letters of query answered personally. 


JAMES F. STONE 
(Member of the Dramatists Guild) 
6758 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., SUITE 200 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 








NOVELISTS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT EDITED 


corrected and typed on bond r ready for submis- 
sion to >. Original “at om carbon $1.00 per 
thousand words. 

ANITA M. MOONEY 
Jackson Park Yacht Club Chicage 49, Ili, 














Thousands of people today have a secret 

yearning to write. But these would-be writers 

divide themselves into two classes—those 

who do something about it and those who 
go on dreaming. 


Hundreds of students who were formerly in 
the “dreamers” section are now receiving 
regular checks from pleased editors, plus the 
thrill of a new means of Christian service. 
Youenp Besmnecened Qeme eueen Gee 

writers CWI's easy home-study 
courses. Write for FREE sample lesson 
today. No obligation to you. 

Write Dept. WD-30 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, ines 























ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrill ly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent quiz. My book MODERN WRITERS, 
now selling for $3.00. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent and Counsellor 
16604 $. Berendo Avenue Gardena, Calif. 


QUALITY TYPING 


On good bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 60c a 
thousand words. Plays 20c a page. Expert editing by 
former English teachers for spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion for small additional charge. 


WRITERS SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
















































May Article Possibilities 





2166 Warner ag _ | aaa 18, Illinois By Frank A. Dickson 
1. EXPERIENCES OF RECEPTION. 
MERIDEL LE SUEUR ISTS OF LOCAL DOCTORS. Do any of 


Personal criticism and collaboration. 6 times he M. D? ‘ ve a cee 
in Best Short Stories of Year. Contributor to the M. U.s wives serve as receptionists! 


leading magazines. Author of North Star Various kinds of phone calls; how to make 











Country, children's books. children feel at ease in a doctor’s office. 
Rates. $1.00 a thousand words. 
— St. Paul, Minnesota 2. A YOUTH OF YOUR CITY WHO 
CONSTRUCTS MODEL AUTOMO. 
eee nit iain acauine ) DLLES. Time required to build a model; 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE the builder’s favorite model. 
.. = a 3. ALIASES FAMILIAR TO LOCAL 
¢ book” and ‘pamphlet format. Send for free folder. ¢ POLICEMEN. How some of the aliases 
) The William-Frederick Press or nicknames were derived; real names of 
$ 313 West 36 wri nian So. we. 1, N. Y. the nation’s worst criminals. 








4, LIFE AT A MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN YOUR STATE. An average day; giv- 
ing parades. Slant: The trend of provid- 
» ing youths with military fundamentals and 


a “THOUGHT-STIMULATOR” helps develop a physical development program in addi- 
magination; Write Forcefully; FIND YOURSELF tion to scholastic training. 


vite PRANK TWOLT, 42800 W. af $4, Ate, Pe. 0» THE WORST FIRES IN THE 
HISTORY OF YOUR STATE. Anniver- 
GHOSTWRITER sary angle: It was on this day in 1851 that 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for “19: . . 
— 1 do not tell what to do. | do it for 2,500 buildings burned in San Francisco. 
@ 





















you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- Lives claimed by the blazes. 
spondence requires return postage. 6. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VET- 
NATALIE NEWELL ERAN TRAIN CONDUCTOR OF 
ec a Mom! 33, Ferie | YOUR CITY. Slant: How the “All 
Aboard!” gentleman has to be an informa- 
Pa SONG WRIT ERS tion bureau. The most common questions; 
a outstanding ethical composing offer that pos = 
for, Heel, (4) of, az songs stage sold, over o DALY the oddest. The number of miles traveled 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! , : : , 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! | by the subject; railway accidents during 
One cent well spent. Long established service. ne 
RAY HIBBELER gg 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 7. THE OLDEST CHURCH IN 
— YOUR COUNTY. The first pastor; 





DISCOURAGED ? 


. . 9 ° é t 
Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? highlights of the church’s history ; presce 


Teli you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 pastor and officials. Well-known persons 
words, plus $3.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if : eS 
I like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors buried in the graveyard. 


SO EO Hae done Heat eae Yet 'Enteispe ‘and’at =, CONFESSIONS OF A LOCAL 


ie seis MANICURIST. How to beautify men’s 
1616 E, Fourth Pn ew Tucson, Ariz. hands; serving celebrities. Do customers 
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unfold their secrets? Are men taking better 

care of their hands now? Slant: The mani- 
curist’s belief that manicures are as im- 
portant as haircuts and shaves. 

9, LOCAL GRANDMOTHERS WHO 
FLY FOR FUN. Their biggest thrills; also 
their fears once in a while. Grandmothers 
with the most flying hours. 

10. BOX CAR DATA. Use the fact 
that May 10, 1869, marked the completion 
of the first transcontinental railway, with 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific joining 
at Promontory Point, Utah. How the rail- 
way keeps exact tab on each box car; a 
typical route of a box car. 

11. A WOMAN OF YOUR CITY 
WHO IS A VETERAN LINOTYPE 
OPERATOR. Information about the oper- 
ation of the linotype machine, as related 
by the subject. Today is the ninety-sixth 
anniversary of the birth of Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, American inventor of the first 
linotype. 

12. THE CRIES OF ANIMALS, AS 
EXPLAINED BY A LOCAL NATURAL- 
IST. Has he made records of any cries? 
Most terrifying cries. 

18. A SLINGSHOT WIZARD OF 
YOUR CITY. An adult who still “draws 
a mean bead.” The present popularity of 
the slingshot in the city. Slant: The sling- 
shot as one of the most ancient weapons. 

14, MOTHER’S DAY. How Mother’s 
Day became a public holiday on May 9, 
1914. 

15. POST-MORTEM EXAMINA- 
TIONS OR AUTOPSIES. Contact a 
local physician about facts regarding this 
subject. Slant: How autopsies enable the 
medical profession to keep check on dis- 
eases and thus save lives. Autopsies in 
criminal investigations. 

16. THE CHAMPION FUND 
RAISER IN YOUR CITY. Drives in 
which he has served as chairman; methods 
of raising money. 

17. WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF 
FIRE IN YOUR HOME. Let the local 
fire chief give pointers. 

18. AN ELDERLY WOMAN OF 
YOUR CITY OR COUNTY WHO 
PIONEERED IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Ear- 


ly pictures; cameras of long ago. What 


23-D GREEN STREET 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
to nni. writers, and the ony one oe pe 
E. AS YOU LEARN ! One of my cealiates Ge 
than $100 worth of stories and articles aoa: is 
course of instruction in WRITING FC 4 UTHE J 
nag NE teaches it 
Write for terms. Mention Warrrer’s — 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
WOLLASTON 70, MASS 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed according to editorial a ges on 20-Ib. 
bond; minor corrections in spelling and af ee 
construction made without extra charge, ree, 
60 cents per 1000 words. Efficient and penne bam 


service given. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
Bigiervilie, Pa. 





Route 2 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what te write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
For full particulars ey a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. pringfield 3, Mass. 











Manuscripts typed on good grade 16 lb. paper 
—60c per thousand words; 50¢ per thousand 
over 10,000 words. Have an AB degree in Eng- 
lish, and will correct spelling and grammar. Extra 
first and last sheet, and mailed flat. 


KENNETH H. LEE 
c/o Boyles College, 1805 Harney St., Omaha, Nebr. 








A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Profitable, Personal Guidance frem Script te Sales: 
@ Expert appraisal ef novels, short stories, articles, plays, 

poems, etc. 

@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie stadies. 
@ Creative Editing. 
We ¢ lel te. in B 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


e — making hints. 











A GHOST COMPOSER 


of complete confidential service to songwriters 
and lyricists—from the nebulous lyric to the 
hummed recording —a completely satisfactory 
song results. Write for details. 

E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumser St. Hartford 5, Conn. 














WRITERS’ REJECTS 


MANUSCRIPT CLINIC 


© If you have been getting rejects, you need 
a detailed analysis of your work. 

© Unless a manuscript is technically sound 
it hasn't a chance with an editor. 

© Hundreds of writers have claimed our criti- 
cisms ere TOPS. Why not let us help you, 
tool 


Rates: need * ais 


Make Checks Payable te 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker S¢., Dept. 3, New York 14, M. Y. 


























does it take to become a successful pho- 
tographer? 

19. THE CHAMPION MOTOR- 
CYCLE RIDER OF YOUR CITY. His 
speed record; his most exciting races. 

20. MULTIPLE BIRTH. Obtain your 
information from a veteran physician of 
your city. Do twins seem to run in fami- 
lies? Slant: How medical knowledge and 
modern care have brought about an in- 
crease in survival in multiple births. 

21. THE LIFE OF CLARA BAR- 
TON, WHO ORGANIZED THE AMER- 
ICAN RED CROSS ON THIS DAY IN 
1881. The head of the local Red Cross 
chapter can recount incidents. 

22. THE BUILDING CODE OF 
YOUR CITY. A review of the require- 
ments; the latest additions to the regula- 
tions. Slant: Increasing the safety of the 
city through the building code. 


WE REWRITE 


your story on a 50-50 basis. ~ Writers sup- 
ply the technique, the ''polish,"’ the professional 
touch. Particular attention paid to Beginning 
Writers. 


7 PAGE ANALYSIS...... $2.00 


For Reading, Seven Page Analysis, Re-Plotting 
Instructions, and Consideration for Re-Writing, 
enclose $2 per script to 4,000 words pilus re- 
turn postage. 50c a 1,000 words thereafter. 
Novels $5. 

For Professional Writers selling regularly to 
big magazines, my Writers will rewrite on a 
straight 50-50 basis. Fer Newer Writers: 50-50 
plus the preliminary revision expenses refunded 
when you sell. 

Positively no personal interviews, please. Mail 
manuscripts: Attention, "Rewrite Desk." 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, Calif. 



















SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 


JANE GORDON 
Des Moines 12, lowe 


644 35th Street 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once. 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 











RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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23. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
SECRETARY OF THE LOCAL BASE. 
BALL CLUB. Her fascination for base. 
ball and other sports. Is she an athlete 
herself? Her duties. 

24, LOCAL STUDENTS WHO 
READ PALMS OR TELL FORTUNES 
BY TEA LEAVES. Fun among the pupils. 


25. AERIAL SURVEYING. How dis- 
tances on the ground are measured by 
means of photographs taken from ait- 
planes. Uses of the surveys. 

26. HUBBIES WASHING THE 
DISHES! Do any of the city or county 
officials do the dishes? 

27. COURTESY—OR LACK OF 
COURTESY—IN LOCAL PARKS. The 
biggest headaches of park directors; park 
equipment. Slant: How courtesy in the 
use of parks will increase the enjoyment of 
the patrons. 

28. A LOCAL FAMILY WITH A 
REMARKABLE RECORD FOR SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. Obsta- 
cles the members of the family have over- 
come in order to be present. 


29. THE MUNICIPAL GARAGE 
OF YOUR CITY. Interview the garage 
superintendent. Repairing and maintaining 
the city’s equipment, as automobiles, trucks, 
and motorcycles; the number of mechanics. 

30. THE HALL OF FAME FOR 
AMERICANS WHICH -WAS OPENED 
IN NEW YORK ON MAY 30, 1901. How 
your state is represented. 


31. UNIQUE FENCES IN YOUR 
CITY. Fence styles through the years. 


Tricks of the Trade 

You can woo editors’ checks through 
outstanding members of clubs, associations, 
societies, and the like. A feature with a 
local club angle can be marketed with 4 
local newspaper; a story of a state-wide 
group can be sold over the state; and an 
article of national significance can ring the 
editorial bell of a newspaper syndicate or 
a nationally-circulated magazine. For in 
stance, Future, the national magazine of 
the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, purchased an article of mine deal 
ing with Weldon James, a youthful news 
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paperman from my state who became a 
top foreign correspondent. 

One of the easiest features to sell to a 
newspaper is one concerning the recently- 
elected president of a local or state organ- 
ization. The writer may present the sub- 
ject’s life story, a biography brightened by 
numerous anecdotes and illustrations. He 
may let the new president parade facts 
about the organization, including its ac- 
complishments. In case of a technical so- 
ciety or trade group, the writer may tell of 
recent or future work, such as experiments, 
and submit the material to trade journals. 

Trade journals offer a large, steady mar- 
ket, and a feature writer can double his 
income by turning out a newspaper story 
and a trade journal article about the same 
person, each one with different material. 
When Ransome Williams became governor 
of my state, I prepared a personality sketch 
for a local newspaper and also sold a bio- 
graphical account to The Southeastern 
Drug Journal, because the new chief execu- 
tive formerly served as president of the 
state pharmaceutical association. 

From time to time clubs obtain celebri- 
ties of regional or national importance as 
guest speakers. These speakers can be in- 
terviewed for newspapers and even maga- 
anes. Chamber of Commerce speakers 
make good copy. The famous airman 
Eddie Rickenbacker came to my city, and 
I produced a full-page feature, with pho- 
tographs for a local newspaper in connec- 
tion with his visit. An aviation magazine 
reprinted the story. 

Anniversaries of a club’s events, as the 
founding, are the signals for features. Bene- 
volent work by fraternal clubs, such as the 
Lions, can be given feature treatment. The 
oldest members of groups are No. | sub- 
jects and so are the winners of contests 
sponsored by clubs. Auxiliaries of organ- 
wations are worth investigating for stories 
about new leaders and notable projects. 
And don’t overlook remarkable records or 
winners of various honors. Search news- 
papers from front to back for tips on or- 
ganizations’ activities, elections or guest 
speakers, and develop contacts with club 
“eretaries. Lastly, by all means establish 


a filing system—a magician’s hat as far as 
a feature writer is concerned. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning s and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and ovticte writing - tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from whose_ work 
is appa nig a curreath ta ow venile swhiestions.” Not 4 

“tell ut course. Personal criti et 


included, Write ey artical 


MARION M. pavineen 
P. ©. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms may 
be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 94 Gower, Missouri 








HOME STUDY COURSES | FOR WRITERS 


6 lessons in 
First lesson in either cqusee sent for to FReE- WILL offering 
with order. No obligatio: 
. CREATIVE "PERSONALITY. 
. CHARACTER ANALYSIS. 
;. PSYCHOLOGY FOR WRITERS. 
Order by number. 
DAVID BRANDON, LL. B. Ph. D. 
Studio of Expression 
IRONTON, MISSOURI 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon free: 60c per 1000 
words; poetry 2c per line: promptness guar- 
anteed, Our typing service will help you 
sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52 Strathmore, New Jersey 





FREE READING 12 STORIES 
ie month cor > peat one rre-werd = shevt-chert 

month, correct ticize it, etc u_ enro. 
for Fl UE SIMPLIFIED by Walter 
N, 12 lessons—one each mouth, Pull 
year’s instruction only $10.00. Enroll today for a 
year of pleasure and profit. 

AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 

Hemmoad, lad, 





SONG WRITERS 


Complete Music Arranging, Printing and 
Publishing Service. 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1938 


6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








STORY-BUILDING 


gives yes the best 

I re-bui ed ase ae. Ee gna originality, into the 
story you dreamed Send short-story and $4 
for detailed analysis oy _- WF in strong plot, pro- 
fessional style, and editor-appeal, 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Cona. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrers Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. E issue is read by 
beginning writers, professio writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 1. 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
almistry, numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable, Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


YOUR PUBLISHED STORY, cartoon or illustration, 
permanently preserved in an attractive miniature 
plastic plaque with key chain! Something really 

rsonal! An exact reproduction just as it appeared 
in publication complete with author’s name and 
illustration. Send $2.00 and published article for 
ro persons miniature, Full color, $3.00. PLASTI- 
oon ICE, Box 48, Sugarhouse, Salt Lake City, 
ah. 


ACCURATE PARIS BACKGROUND MATERIAL— 
for stories; on request by personal correspondence. 
Current color descriptions, 500 words, $2. Four 
technical questions, $1. Wally Trabing, 2 Rue 
Eugene Pouhelle, Paris 16, France. 


SPOKANE (WASH.) correspondent needed by es- 
tablished printing trade journal. Prefer working 
corresp. who wishes to add another client to string. 
West Coast Publications, Inc., 3923 W. 6th St., 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


“GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER Ribbon Renewer,” 
year’s supply, 50c! Hirsch, Spring Valley 25, N. ¥. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
geripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

sas. 











MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
ag F, Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 
io. 


POETS! YOUR POEMS beautifully illustrated in 
water-colors, hand-lettered for framing — 9x12, 
ng gaa Studio, 1107 Linwood Bldg., Kansas 

ty, oC. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis. $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





PERSONALIZE Your Stationery with FOTOSTAMPS, 
actual glossy, stamp-size photoes developed from 
negative or photo. 100 Black and White, $2.00; 
100 Colored, $2.50. Gray H. Moody, Box 125, 
Hyannis Port, Mass. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign eogue es accurately, 
comprehensively done.) PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 

lv. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 








EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
articulars. Don 
hicago 23 


rankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
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EIGHT ISSUES READER’S DIGEST ONLY §1. New 
subscribers. Beryl Paschall, Hastings, Nebraska, 


MORE THAN A STORY A DAY=—The 750 anzi- 
versaries in SCHOYER’S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES 
FOR 1950 provide a wealth of timely subject ideas 
for free-lancers, newspapermen, radio writers, 
other literati. Send $2 (money-back guarantee to 
Will Schoyer & Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“HOW TO SAVE $1000 A YEAR AT HOME And 
Have Fun Doing It!” Practical blueprint for con- 
structive economies in Food, Furniture, Famil 
Fun, Dress, Building, Car, Garden, etc. Detai 
simple, creative. Money back guarantee. Worth 
many times small cost—$l. addis, Franconia, 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types 
of poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N, Y. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those 
of others. That’s how O. O. Mclatyre and others 

ot started! Up to $10.00 a day from each paper. 
Kiore than 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S, and 
Canada alone. New Folio compiled by our staff, 
“How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the 
most complete work of its kind. Includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Make the established syndicates notice you! Com- 
plete Folio, $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. Ameri- 
can Features Syndicate, Desk 145, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


FACTS ON AUSTRALIA—Service to writers—send 
$1.00—E. G. King, Box 24, EDGECLIFF. N.S.W. 
Australia. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible, charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! “Progressive Mail Trade 
Magazine” teaches how. Sample and special offer, 
10c, Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 


NEW YORK PICTURE POSTCARDS sent your list, 
messages. 5 colored 25c, glossy 35c. L. Gorman, 
488 Second Ave., New York. 


JUVENILE MARKETS! 101—for magazine and book 
publishing.$1.00. M. F. Hawkins. 1622 Corning 
Ave., Parsons, Kansas. 


THE |AMATEUR CAMERA JOURNALIST AND 
FEATURE WRITER, Germantown 1, Tenn. Cur- 
rent issue 25c. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand sys 
tem. Self-instructor, $1.49. Zinman, 215 West 91, 
New York City. 








House of 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


OWEN DAY, MAGAZINE CARTOONIST, nationally 
published, world publicized, seeking gagwriters. 
Good percentage payment. Samples; return stam 
‘m4 please. 1504 Enderly Place, Fort W 
4, Texas. 


“YOU'VE GOT IT” “WHO WANTS IT” 100 Hist 
Paying Markets 25c “Eddies” Dept. M — 2818 
Peck Ave., San Pedro, California. 











FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on 
problem discussed and illustrated. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


punctuation. Every 
1.00. Mrs. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY. Simplified transparent coat 
ing for embedding of snapshots, identification 
—cards, clippings. Glaze spraying of paperflowers 
babyshoes, souvenirs. Dustproof, eve: 

New inexpensive cool method, machineless. Eas! 
instructions, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
stensen, P. O. Box 614-K, San Rafael, Calif. 
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NEED HELP ON DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY 
PLOTS? Write For Details. P, O. Box 436-D, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 


RICH SOUTHWEST—Your 24-word advertisement 
piaced in 40 weekly newspapers, $3.00. M. R. 
Pennebaker, San Marcos, T Texas. 


RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS, $10. Midget 
Automobiles, two door, leather covered seats, $25. 
Other Midget Autos, $15. Harley Davidson Motor- 
Cycles, $20. Other Motorcycles, $12. Cushman 
Motorscooters, $10. Otizer Motorscooters, $7. Out- 
board Motors, $6. Motorbikes, $5. Send 25c coin 
for r War rgain bulletin listing these and many 
~ ar Surplus Bargains. Gnse Enterprises, 
P. O. Box 226, Portsmouth, Va. 


MONEY FROM NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, rewrit- 
ing newspaper articles for magazines; operate a 
clipping bureau. Details, 10c. Albert Pitt, P. O. 
Box 1207, Glendale, California. 


NEW WRITERS: Study first efforts—Read “So This 
Is Life” by Brad Lee—a first book of short stories 
and essays by an up and coming author. Packed 
with variety. Price, $3.00. Order at Dept. W, Box 
8, Forest Hills, N N. ¥. 


MANAGER-PARTNER: : Wanted by Author-Lecturer- 
Traveler. References, if without experience. Box M-1. 


COLLABORATE ON COMIC orars. CARTOON 
PANELS, NEWSPAPER FEATURES; how to pre- 
sent your work in direct pvc with major 
syndicates is shown in illustrated booklet and sales 
= Send $1.00——-Beebee—5079 Pine St.—LaMesa, 

ifornia. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, I New York 17. 


THENTY POPULAR VER VERSE FORMS,” Booklet 
50c ‘George ‘Ze 
Zaffer, Guactacls Drive, “ Huntingten, N, Y. 


sr BOOKS. Send 10 or less you’ve read plus 
Receive equal number different titles. Barco, 
193, Orange, Texas. 


PLOT TROUBLE? 100 slick-fiction short story wets, 
1; Writers’ Clinic, 433 West 34th St., New York 
» New York. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT things on paper, you 
may earn up to $200 a nam, supplying ideas for 
simple conveniences for the home, carden, work- 
shop or office. Special markets pay cash for ideas 
only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 




















POETRY CONTEST JUDGE: Contributor to Post, 
liers, frequent prize winner. Richard Arm- 
knecht, NSD Clearfield, Ogden, Utah. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Booklet 
“505 Odd, Successful Enterprises” free! Work 
home. Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 
California. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


THOUSANDS EARN MONEY AT HOME. Great 
Lakes Chronicle tells how. Articles—cash prizes— 
Samples 25c. McPlastens, 

wdeo, 1430 Monroe, Chicago, Illinois. 














POWERFUL PRAYERS in your behalf. Stamp. Con- 
fidentially. Daisy Damron, Box 283, Poteet, Texas. 





GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c. _ Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 





THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
3 from published staves without plagiarizing. 
4 writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 

Price 50c. (suburb ban to Chicage.) Writecraft 
ice, Gurnee, II. 





D0 YOU WISH TO CONFIDE in some one? Try 
uncle Walt—He’s lonesome too—al]l Letters an- 
a = dollar. Walt Frank, 719 Princeton 

nm, Ohio. 

























































































A Service for Gag Men — Art Lovers 


CARTOONS $1. 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 
232 GRANT STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


POETS, 101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of 
ems,25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
‘exas. 


YOU CREATE BILLIONS REALISTIC characters 
with “Spinit Character Builder.” Booklet, _— 
charts, etc. Limited quantity, $1 per set. “‘Calen- 
dar Reckoner” locates ae date, A.D., 25c. Blois, 
16 Norman, Ottawa, Ontario. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! Fifty Paying Markets, 25c! 
Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, N Y. 


USED BOOKS—ALL KINDS! Clearing out dupli- 
cates: will sell or trade. Send dime for com +e 
list. Walter E, Klein, 139 E. Arch St., Mansi 


Ohio amen 
TWENTY- FIVE IMPORTANT TIPS On Plettin ond 
Writing Detective and Mystery Fiction. 25c. "0. 

Box 436-D, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


CARTOONIST WANTED TO COLLABORATE WITH 
gag writer. Catherine Elston, 318 South Wetherly 
Drive, Los Angeles 48, 8, Calif if. 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
on Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 magazines 
ularly buying non-fiction. Order direct from 
oaiidher. $2.50, postpaid, on money-back ar- 
poem Wm. c. Brown Company, Publishers, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THINKING OF WRITING YOUR LIFE STORY? 
Before yo & do, read GONE ARE THE DAYS, a 
Boyhood Memoirs, By L. J. Hedgecock. 
Delightful humor. Card covers, 80,000 words, $ 
or copy. Address, L. J. Hedgecock, 226 
efferson, Pittsburg, Kans. 








PLOTS UNLIMITED—build a plot system of your 
own. Price, 50c, Write Plotaid, 208 Indiana Eee. 
Dayton 10, Ohio. 


CHARGE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TO RADIO 
SCRIPTS — Sample script shows how $1.00 — 
“Eddies” Dept. R-2818 Peck Ave., San Pedro, 
California. 


WE NEED CORRESPONDENTS. Write Trade News 
& Feature Service, P. O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 





WRITERS—own candy store—secure income—small 
investment. Send $1.00 “Your Store”—practical 
book on successful retailing. Dept. W 198-09 

Hollis Ave.. Hollis 7, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS! YOUR SONG RECORDED and sent 
to you kaged, ready for mailing to publishers. 
$3.60. Goleasionss job. List of New York Pub- 
oo, given FREE. Figlozzi—672—81 Street, 
Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 


IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, 
ens may ow uP to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
ome or office, in a New Duplicating ice for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 











HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is your apts to Success 
and for improving your Person ysis, 
$1.00. CHARACTER ANALYSIS SERVICE, 202-N 
Jefferson Ave., a, Georgia. d 


SOMETHING ON YOUR UR MIND? Your questions 
answered thoroughly, confidentially. Health, love, 
law, finance, ectonee, aa tics. current ompate, ome 
ANY QUESTION ANSWERED—$1_ eac If 
can’t answer, money refunded IMMEDIATELY! 
} dl Clayton institute, P . O. Box 1847, Waterbury, 





57 MARKETS FOR GREETING CARD verse, 25c. 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 
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SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No ey oe BO 
write and trans machines: cost 60°000 ta: ne 

Cale, Ce w . - * 

by mail. For business and Civil Service. Also typing. 27th 

rite for free booklet tot 







Dept. 6703-A 55 W. 42 St. New York 18 ® 





2,500 NEW-USED COURSES, BOOKS, Also mailing 
lists (writer’s). Large bargain list, 10c. Books, 
courses bought. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL.” Book of 
1 1 of special instructi 1.00. Vivian’s 
Workshop, 1302 Stainback, Nashville 7, Tenn. 


POETS: LIST OF 100 MARKETS to sell poems. 20c. 
Kay Sales, 4267 Richton, Detroit, Mich. 

“THINKING-ALPHABET” a “Thought-Stimulator” 
helps you Think up New Ideas; Write Forcefully. 
Free Folder. Write Frank Tibelt, 17D, Phila 20. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
—a magazine, Page 70. Natalie Newell, Ghost: 

ter. 


FOR QUICK SALE: 200 Latest Books and Courses 
on ort Story, Plotting, Poetry, Magazine Writing, 
Etc. Ate yn List. alter Casey, 

steo, N. Y. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 








NEW, DIFFERENT, INTRIGUING, COMBINATION 
fun and learning device with a future needs de- 
velopment and materials by writers. Information 
25c. Nesbits, Estes Park, Colo. 


DISCOURAGED? WEEP ON MY SHOULDERS. 
Perhaps a little encouragement is all you need. 
Write me enclosing one dollar in cash or stamps. 
Joan Banks, Rt, 2, 721, Clovis, Calif. 


WRITERS: BEGINNERS OR ARRIVED: (Please 
state which). Love story plots, $5 each. Get 
started today! Counselor, P. O. Box 635, Atlantic 
Beach, Florida. 


BARGAINS IN USED BOOKS LIKE NEW. Writer’s, 
misc. Send stamped addressed envelope for list 
prices. Edith Heers, Story City, Iowa. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


TELEVISION—NEW WRITERS MEDIUM. Send for 
sample script, $1.00. “Eddies” —Dept. C 2818 Peck 
Ave., San Pedro, California. 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c, Six 
issues, $1.00. Arthur Sizemore, Pub., Box 29, 4917 
Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 




















WRITE FOR PAY at once with short paragraphs 
and fillers, Streamlined instructions, $1. Lawrence 
Literary Service, 19 Sturgis, Worchester, Mass. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets, Writers Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





LIST OF HELPFUL folios for writers free. George 
Murray, 74 Fraanklin St., Providence, R, I. 
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My Best Friends Are Martians 


(Continued from page 26) 


siderable exploring of the Rockies in the 
early 19th Century. While in the moun- 
tains, Bridger ran into a spaceship that had 
managed to stumble its way back in time, 
and he helped the occupants take off again. 


Walt read it, paced up and down the 
room, pulled his ear twice, and said, “Look, 
Mack. This is a science fiction story but 
half the wordage tells about mountain men 
and the West. It’s no go. Readers who 
buy science fiction magazines want plenty 
of pseudo-science. Why don’t you add a 
lead paragraph filled with science fiction 
gobbledegook just to keep them going until 
they get to the part about the spaceship?” 

This suggestion doesn’t sound like much, 
does it? But, I’m convinced that the lead 
paragraph made the difference between a 
sale and a rejection. Startling took “Tall 
Tale” on its first trip out. 








Of course, the stories began to go better. 
Besides continuing to sell the markets that 
had already bought my stuff, Harry opened 
up new ones. Howard Browne, the new 
editor of Ziff-Davis’ science fiction mag 
zines, bought several for Amazing Stones 
and Fantastic Adventures. Ejler (Jake) 
Jakobsson of Popular let me into the pages 
of Super Science Stories. 

The steady sales are just beginning now, 
but I have the feeling that this is it. I feel 
I’m on the ground floor of a field that’ 
expanding almost unbelievably fast, a field 
in which writing can be interesting 
even fun, instead of drudgery. Then, too, 
I’m secure in the knowledge that as my 
writing technique improves I can go on 
the more lucrative markets and into book 
lengths without leaving the field of scienct 
fiction. } 
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Science Fiction Magazine Markets 


Harry Altshuler, Mack Reynolds’ agent, 
supplied the following market notes which 
were checked by the science-fiction editors 
pefore publication: 


Amazing Stories and Fantastic Adven- 
tures, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. Howard 
Browne, editor. These two bulky maga- 
zines eat up a lot of copy. They are in the 
market for science-fiction stories of all 
lengths up to 50,000 words. Browne is 
particularly interested in good stories of 
15,000 words and up, although there’s 
plenty of room for the short stuff, too. He 
wants much purposeful action, fast mean- 
ingful dialogue, strong characterizations 
and strongly-motivated personal problems. 
The “science” element must be there, of 
course, but secondary to the human ele- 
ment. Plenty of sex, but nothing that will 
oflend the sensibilities of the post office 
inspectors. Off-trail yarns are his meat; 
Browne says the author should write the 
sory he wants to write — “since writers 
know more about this business than any 
editor.” Basic rate is 144 cents a word, but 
he'll go somewhat higher when he thinks 
the story is worth more. 


Astounding Science-Fiction, Street & 
Smith Publications, P. O. Box 489, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
editor. Shorts from 5,000 to 7,000; novel- 
ettes, 8,000 to 15,000; serials any length. 
There’s also a current need for some short- 
shorts between 1,000 and 3,000 words. 
Campbell feels that short-shorts are very 
difficult to write in the science-fiction field, 
but that good ones are done once in a while. 
He’d like to get his hands on some. His 
Magazine is read by a great many engi- 
neers, technicians, etc., and in all stories 
based on known scientific facts, the details 
thould be accurate. Many of the stories are 
more adult in type than those found in 
other stf magazines; future sociology, rather 
than inventions alone, form the basis for 
quite a few of them. First-class writing is 
mquired. One writer, Bob Heinlein jumped 
from Astounding into the Saturday Evening 
Post, Rates are around 1% to 2 cents a 
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Beginners 
Only 


oN 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

_ Kindly send details of the 's Course in Weie 
img. This puts me ender no 

Is 56-5. aoKk aM Ao 5R4 GaN aaa kd ed an oe samme 
NY ia.ckn only 9 4niepis 6s ab agave id aeabenwe seamounts 
aiid picnccehe momen nie vewoue er eer 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 


































































Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 

1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 

this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us, These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


e Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


e Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 
e Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


e@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


e Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

e Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

e Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so for 
the — to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
1s meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in helping 
thousands of writers to success. May we help you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6,25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. Verse, five cents the line: minimum, $1.00 
per poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 


Cincianat] 10, Ohio 
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Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
published by the publishers of the American 
Mercury, is edited on the Coast by J. Fran- 
cis McComas and Anthony Boucher, 2643 
Dana St., Berkeley 4, California. This is a 
classy pocket-size job similar in format and 
style to Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. 
The editors are buying for just one issue 
at a time but expect to hit a regular quar- 
terly publication schedule very soon. They 
use only short stories, about 40 percent of 
which are reprints of classics in the field, 
The great need is for some solid science 
fiction shorts, which are in idea, style and 
handling way above the common run. First 
two issues were mostly fantasy but future 
ones will run more heavily to science-fic- 
tion. They want quality stories. Rates: 
$100 for originals, $50 for reprints. The 
editors are familiar with the files of stf 
magazines; the things they’d like to con- 
sider for reprint are the occasional gems 
of science-fiction which were published in 
general magazines. Make sure the rights 
to these are available. 

Other Worlds, Clark Publishing Co, 
1144 Ashland Ave., Evanston, Illinois. Ray- 
mond A. Palmer, editor. Palmer says that 
his book is going nicely, in fact, so nicely 
that early in June he expects to have 
another magazine, as yet untitled, using 
exactly the same kind of material on the 
stands. For both, he’s looking for every- 
thing in the science-fiction line, except 
“the usual corn that’s been overdone.” 
He can use all lengths from 3,000 to 45,000 
words. Rates begin at 1 cent a word and 
go up to 3 cents and occasionally higher. 

Out of This World Adventures, Avon 
Publications, 119 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Donald A. Wollheim, editor. First issue 
of Avon’s first venture in the regular pulp 
format will be out by mid-April. It use 
the action-adventure type of science-fiction. 
Stress on colorful exciting adventures om 
other planets, in the far future, etc. Easy 
on science. No supernatural elements 
Lengths from 2,000 to 12,000 words. Pay: 
ment is 1 cent a word, at least for the first 
experimental issues; may go a bit higher im 
some special instances. 

Planet Stories, Fiction House, Inc., which 
has a new address now: 130 W. 42nd St, 
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After a ientious v blishers’ book 
catalogues, WiTtithi M00y, of cocmmend, following ot 
to * readers. i soaks selected make map benisresting joating and are 
Guthoritative, are on @ mo fuarantee. 
GRAMMAR AND REFERANCE PLAY WRITING SHORT STORY WRITING 
Ast sf Plain Talk... $2.50 Howe t2 Write Play.......... 2.90 | How to Revise Your Own a 
i Ox, Dictionary... _. 3.50 | P yoy A Broadway... 2.00 Anne Hamilton 
Fowler Pointers on Pla iti 2.00 Let’s Write Short Shorts Rtinetos a 2.00 
eee 5.00 Josephine Meeals MB. ---..... 2, Foy Evans 
hilip Wittenberg i oo ” Narrative Technique... 3.00 
Desk Dictionary.....__ 3.50 ritig play 3.50 homas Uzzel 
Don’t Say, It. iireesceneen 3.75 te wn | Sh tp, Story Pelting..........., 3.50 
° .. . rin ve ne 
fore * nar ” Sin plified... 1.50 Wee thet Play tee e eee, 3.00! short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
. tston 
Get nme “-* nex Beis dui oicte 3.75 PLOT CONSTRUCTION Write the Short Rah 3.50 
John B. Opdyck . is of the Sh Short S 1.00 . Elwood 
of Copyright Practice... 3,00 Ausigh « ‘ort Short Story 1, Writers: Try Short Shorts... 3.00 
Margaret icholson 101 PL ite Hill d Ab _ Mildred J. Reid t 
Protection aad Marketing of 3.75 Sana sed and Abused... 1.25 Writing Magazine Fiction... 2.50 
M0600 6 0 vs.on6 le ; am él 
Philip Wittenberg Plotting—How to Have a Brain Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
% i 1.50} Child BFE Sere son wens 3.00 ammerman 
The “'Said”” Book. -.°""°°""7°**: 2.50 Woodfor hee 
The “Sophisticated Synonym” Wm: Weliccs Cook "°°" 25. MISCELLANEOUS 
~ ee teijge gp ttt 3°30 | Story Plow Simplified | ___ 2.50] Art of Useful Writing... 2.25 
The Substitute for ‘Very’ er 2.50 Heath W B Pitking 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 36 Dramatic Situations a! 2.00 | Best from . ee seo: a 
U; A. i Freese 3.75 Georges Pols; Characters Make Your Story. |" 3.50 
“Eric Pertrane age ae ren : Writers : Let’s . --. 2.50 Maren Elwood 
Webster’s Dictionary... 150) Mildred 1. Reid ae > ee 2.00 
ee, oT: ame POETRY iO 3.50 
i.) a An Editor at Poetry... 2.00 snnete Roberts 
gr t 2. Bierce aon Stanton A. Coblentz ‘a Makips Manuscripts : 2.00 
Art and Technique of Writing The M; qi th erais 1.50 
CARTOONING Postry Si Wad ooo 2.50 | Shes 7) Robineot , 
The of Cartooning... 1.00 | Com lete Rh a Dictionary... 2.99 | My t Million Readers __ 3.00 
Thorndike lement Wout Emile Gauvreau 
The ts of Cartooning Dieieviee ec 1.00 First Principles of Verse. 2.00 111 Don ts for _... aaa 3.00 
sient Robert Hillyer The Proces of Creative Writing. 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING dana He Hout Own Poems 1.50 Royd fa Hoarete al 
eT ea lag Pama a 22| ho eran te 
e 7 . ° 
Criminal Investigation 3.50 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 —— D’Onas Sarees : 
Soderman & O'Connell 2.50 | Verse Writing” 22 lified 1.50] Trial and Error. 3.00 
. Slee | CU a eee... : k Woodford 
Went orig Rodell — Ww. auobert Re. > .. 2.50 Word ‘int ype iA omews. 5.00 
» Pachter nd Baling Greeting Rober at Seal 9 
Burack =. ESCO SES «| . With Words... 1.50 
: L. Pavette 
JUVENILE WRITING ichard Armoup °°" "*** 2.00! Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Secrets... 2.00 Mildred I. Reid 
Will Herman RADIO & TELEVISION Writers: Here’s ae 1.00 
Writing for Children... 2.50 | Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Mildred I. Reid 
Berry & Best Rites eccccr..> 1.00 | Writers : o> Bam......... 2.50 
W a Juvenile Fiction....__. 2.50 Ralph Rogers Mildred I. Reid os 
2, Asiney ore ee 3.00 | Writers : Make It Sell zi 
Writing the Juvenile Stery...... 2.00 ; Vey, C2 Co 00 | Wri Mildred I. Reid 
Hall no aoe jtiting Eee 2.00 | Writer’s Notebook... seg tt 4.00 
séphine Niggli ; - Somerset Maugham 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING Radio Comedy How to Write Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 
Me ; i RES $50) 4 BEEP R906 8500555005, 3.00 Tae Sate? 8. Campbell oni 
rawfor, : . : iti _ ee . 
zine Article Writing... 8.25 | Profesional Crews ine. .... 4.09] The Writin offman oe 
UnOERS aE dio News Wait; iti Writers’ Paper Kit... . 
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‘‘SPLENDID!’’ says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 
Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Herde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

technical books: ‘‘Writing for a Living,” (cloth, 
2 pe es) $2.50; ‘How to Publish tably” (paper) 
‘Atomic Short Story Technique’ (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly, promptly and accurately done by experienced 


Typ ist. y and minor corrections in gram- 
spelling oar unctuation free. Proof read. 
Mailed flat. Rates: per 1000 words. Poetry: Ic 
per line. 
BETTY ECKMAN 


460 East Queen St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions. of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money om your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S. Valley New Uim, Mina, 


Dept. D 











~SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 
Send poems on any subject for free examination, 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
K 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 





Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 








509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








New York 18. Jerome Bixby, editor. Any 


lengths up to 17,000 or 18,000 words. The 
stories have to get off this world, to live 
up to the magazine’s title, and they are a 
fast-paced action type with an adventurous 
cast. The magazine comes out quarterly 
and not very much is being bought at pres- 
ent. But the editors are always looking for 
a good story. No matter how much is on 
hand, they're proud to admit that they 
can’t turn down a script that hits them 
hard. Pay at usual pulp rates up to 2 cents 
a word. 


Startling Stories and Thrilling Wonder 
Stories, Standard Magazines, Inc., 10 East 
40th St., New York 16. Sam Merwin, Jr., 
science fiction editor. All lengths from 1,000 
words right up to 50,000. There are three 
shopworn themes: dictators, the menace to 
earth, and mutants. Merwin prefers that 
writers avoid these themes, unless they 
can come up with some absolutely fresh 
angle. But otherwise, anything goes. The 
editor says he needs material and is wide 
open on all lengths. He likes as high qual- 
ity writing as he can get. On the top 
lengths, an outline in advance is a good 
idea. Good pulp rates. 


Super Science Stories, Popular Publica. 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 
17. Ejler Jakobsson, known as “Jake,” is 
editor. With the exception of the rather 
awkward length of 6,000 words, he can use 
shorts and novelettes of any length up to 
about 20,000. Above 14,000, though, the 
story must be an unusually strong and at- 
tractive one. Jake says he hasn’t much of 
an inventory, particularly in shorts, so he's 
buying steadily whenever he can find a 
story he likes. The themes should be def 
nitely science, not fantasy or the super 
natural. The stories should have enough 
adventure to keep things going, but the 
adventure shouldn’t run away with the sd- 
ence. He doesn’t care for free-wheeling 
monster-chases which make the story 4 
jungle story or a two-gun-western-sherifl- 
marching-around-on-Mars kind of thing. 
Usual pulp rates. 





SELL YOUR eae ee SERIALS, 


ARTICLES, coum, POEMS | 


Reading and hand! ee... 3.500 rords;, $1 per 1.000, words, thereatyer: | sovele, $10; poume, 8} cod 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, A - Leamgeronery P, O. Bex $39 pee City, New Jersey 
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The D’?C23SAY SERVICE has proven time and time 
again du-ing 31 years of qualified assistance to writers 
who have seemed to be floundering around in a morass 
of confus:ion—who have only needed someone to guide 
them in the right direction in order to begin selling. 
Here’s a word from one of my steady clients: 

“I have been selling practically everything I have 
managed to write, so feel that with some further 
study with you I shall be able to do even better.” 
‘#) Name on request. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 


The fee for “short-short 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


stories” of a thousand 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words... .. .$20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words......... .. 25.00 
30,000 to 75,000 words...... .. 30.00 
745,000 to 100,000 words....... ee 
10,000 to 125,000 words..................40.00 
Over 125,000 words ... . 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 

Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 
Research . . . Revision 
a 

Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 
‘The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); ‘Writing Novels 
fo Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors Checks" 
($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress 

of Spears” ($3.50); etc. 


KENNETH E. 





CA’ YOU USE EXTRA DOLLARS? 


From Your Writings 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe perfect Plot- 
J . 
~~ Device 
A deck of egete which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 wo! each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT Timit No two plots can be alike 
and nothing could be . ... to operate. You simply 
deal out a hand to yourself and ou, have CO} 
PRACTIC LOT, READY 
FOR USE, a ecu see outline, 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story tonal. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to buil = RI ce $i 


E $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
ever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each, 


postpaid 

1. The Nature of the 

2. Short Story Plots e| 

3. The Development of the Set yw from the Pl 

4. Lifelike C eriza “+. gad Desertotien 

5. The Essential Factors an P See © 
Suspense; T eader’s Doubts; Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualizat 

7. Setting. Atmos) lamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete = 

$2 by bye of Selling Manuscri: 


order any one, or the complete series of 
m.. ya Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the —_ bs of fiction and non-fiction. 
N THE LOVE S$ 


io. I— 
No. 2 ULA FOR FEATURE ARTIC 


RM LES. 
No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE ""PULP"' ACTION 
STORY. 


Price—25c each, 
No. 4—THE ss. a THe DETECTIVE. 


MYSTERY S$ 
Price_-50e 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S *KIT" 
$5.00 


postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 








No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY. 
Including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
ublished “‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
“‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 
. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE “SMO: OTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY 
Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL,’ ‘Wnginally, published in Woman's 
| agg Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 
7c. 
WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











Topanga 1, California 


D'ORSAY 


































How Is Your 


WRITIVG CAREER | 


Being Planned? 


VERY aspiring writer starts with 
plans of some kind. If he is an 

inexperienced planner he may get advice 
on his manuscript from a neighbor next 
door, from a niece who has majored in 
journalism, from the proprietor of a 
local bookshop, or a friend who “used 
to work for a newspaper.” 
The constructive planner will get his help from a published and 
recognized author who has New York representation, is a mem- 
ber of The Authors Guild, knows today’s literary markets, and 
through personal contact is familiar with current trends. Always, 
your success is in proportion to the value of your planning, and 
when you win it is the result of following a course that makes 
success inevitable. 
Whether next year brings you publication or disillusionment de- 
pends in large measure on the type of counsel you have during 
1950. For fifteen years discerning writers in this country have 
been receiving my personal assistance, and the many books and 
magazine stories they now have in print tell the story of what 
has happened. I provide manuscript revision, constructive criticism: 
editing and personal consultation. 


Write today for my free folder entitled "LITERARY 
HELP” and tell me about your writing problems. 


- 
~ 





REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE 
yOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU AS 
YOUR MAIL BOX. 


{ & 2 S-» 
i 





CHA p LES Interviews by arrangement only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








